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At home, Mathew and Tina Knowles. the masterminds 
behind the success of Destiny's Child, are joined by 
group members (1. to r.) Michelle Williams, Beyonc^ 
Knowles and Kelly Rowland. During their relatively 
short career, the young entertainers not only have 
made an impact in the recording industry, they also 
have started a number of fa.shion trends. In the story 
that begins on Page 90, Mathew and Tma Knowles dis- 
cuss the history of Destiny's Child and how they help- 
ed to turn a group of ambitious teenagers into one of 
the hottest female groups in history. Cover photograph 
by James Mitchell. Cover design by Ixwis E. L.ee Jr. 

Continued on Page 10 
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Doctors are trained to read charts, x-rays and symptoms, not minds. So it's up to you to 
give tinem all the information they need to treat you properly. UnitedHealth Foundation is 
providing the following list of tips from medical experts* that tell you how to get smarter and 
safer health care. And how it all starts with the simple act of opening your mouth. 



1. Speak up if you have questions or 
concerns. Choose a doctor who you feel 
comfortable talking to about your health 
and treatment. It's okay to ask questions 
and expect answers you can understand. 

2. Keep a list of all the medicines you 
take and share that information with your 
doctor Tell your doctor and pharmacist 
about the medicines you take, including 
over-the-counter medicines. Tell them 
about any drug allergies you have. Ask 
the pharmacist about side effects and be 
sure to read the labels on your medicines. 

3. Make sure you get the results of any 
test or procedure. No news is good news 
is not always the case. 

4. Talk with your doctor and health care 
team about your options if you need 



hospital care. If you have more than one 
hospital to choose from, choose a 
hospital at which many patients have had 
the procedure or surgery you require. 

5. Make sure you understand exactly what 
will happen if you need surgery. Ask your 
doctor and surgeon exactly what they will 
be doing, how long it will take, what will 
happen after surgery and how you can 
expect to feel during recovery. 

We believe that the more you know about 
your health, the healthier you'll be. Keep 
this information and share it with your 
family and your health care team. For 
more information on becoming a smarter 
patient and other health-related topics, 
visit us at www.unitedhealthfoundation.org. 



UnitedHealth 
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NEW JERSEY SECRETARY OF STATE 



DeForest B. Soaries Jr., New Jersey secretiir)' of state, is the 
hijjliest-rankiiig African-American in New Jersey. Soaries' 
responsihilities include niaintiiining coqjorate records, certi- 
fying election results and preserv ing cultural institutions 
such as tlie New Jersey State Museum and the Trenton War 
Memorial. An ordained Baptist minister and senior pastor 
at First Baptist Cliiircli of Lincoln Gardens in Somerset. N.J.. 

Re\'. Soaries earned a bachelor's of arts degree at Fordham 
University and a master of di\inih degree from Princeton 
Theological Seminar)'. He and his vx ife. Donna, have twin 
sons, Malcolm and Miirtin. 

REGIONAL BANK PRESIDENT 

Yasmin T. Bates (aljove. right) is president of 23 Harris Bank 
Iirancli locations in the Chicagoland area. In addition to her 
responsibilities as regional president. Bates oxersees small 
business banking, connnunity development and miildle-mar- 
ket lending and consumer loans and services throughout 
Chicago. Bates received her degree in business administration 
from the University of Illinois. She and her husband, William, 
have a son, William IV. 

FIRST AFRICAN-AMERICAN OPERA 
DIRECTOR 

Maestro Willie Anthony Waters (right) became the first and 
only African-.\merican to serve as artistic director of a major 
opera companv when he took control of the Connecticut 
Ojx-ra Asjiociation, the sixth-oldest oixra companv, on Juh' 1. 
1999. As general and arti.stic director. Waters is resp<msible for 
all artistic decisions, including directing, .selecting shows and 
casting. He al.so hits conducted even show for the past two 
years, A native of Miami, Waters graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Miami and completed his graduate studies in con- 
ducting at the Universits' of Memphis. He is single. 
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SADLY, SERIOUS PROBLEMS CAUSED BY CHICKENPOX 
CAN SEND KIDS TO THE HOSPITAL 

And rarely, children can die from the serious problems caused by chickenpox.' There may be things you can do, 
Call your doctor now, And leam more by visiting chickenpoxinfo.com, 

MERCK Reference: 1. Centers for Disease Control and Prevention: Varicella-related deattis among cfiildren- United States. 

umi»6m M«* 4 coj™, « n»«i 1997. MMWR 4mi8)m-m. May 15, 1998. 
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some fluffy clouds of joy. 
Finally, a frosting 
that'll put you on cloud 9. 
Whipped Frosting 
from Betty Crocker." 
There's no other frosting so 
easy to spread. 
It's whipped, for a lighter- 
than-air texture that makes 
it such a breeze, you may 
never tear your cake again. 
Up, up and away. 



...what a great idea: 



find more great ideas at www.bettycrocker.com 



Cop,!.a.i,i.o :: Jj.;! idl 



7aranimals 

Snuggly Sweats 




Sweatshirts & sweatpants 
for cool infants & toddlers 




fUiitHM TO THE EDITOR 



THE ROCK 

I enjoyed reading the article, 
"The Rock Talks About Race, 
Wrestling and Women" (July 2001). 
It was actually the first time I had a 
chance to read any biographical 
material on one of my favorite WWF 
superstars. I knew that he played 
football at the University of Miami, 
but I never realized all the hardships 
he endured during those times. His 
determination to succeed was very 
inspirational to me. It encouraged 
me to work harder with the ASU 
Hornets basketball team as I played 
with my team in the NCAA tourna- 
ment in Memphis, Tenn., during 
"March Madness." I shall relentless- 
ly continue to strive for my goal of 
one day becoming a professional ath- 
lete. 

I would just like to say to The 
Rock that I wish him much more 
success in whatever he does. The sky 
is the limit. I thank you, Ebony, for 
spotlighting one of our greatest 
entertainers. 

Xavier Oliver 

Montgomery, Ala. 

I was a television and film major 
at the University of Miami when 
Dwayne Johnson played football 
there. Since I realize how difficult it 
is for minorities to achieve main- 
stream success in the motion picture 
industry, I'm glad he chose to forgo 
football and enter his family's busi- 
ness — wrestling, which has led to a 
blossoming film career. 

Though I have always regarded 
wrestling as a "White" sport, I do 
remember rooting for African- 
American wrestler Tony Atlas and 
Samoan wrestler, Ricky (The 
Dragon) Steamboat. How beautiful 
it is that The Rock is a product of 
both these cvdtures that endured in 
a predominantly White sport. De- 
spite the "raised eyebrows" many 
may have about wrestling, he further 
demonstrates his pride in his lineage 
by refusing to distance himself from 



the sport which sparked his career. 
This, coupled with the fact that "he 
speaks so well," proves that smart 
jocks do exist. 

Ironically, by taking on the role of 
an action hero, he is taking on an 
even larger role of bringing diversi- 
ty to mainstream Hollywood. Just as 
his family helped to break dovra 
racial barriers in this sports arena, I 
am confident Dwayne Johnson, as an 
actor, will break down racial barriers 
in the movie industry and become 
the first big box-office action hero 
who is a man of color. 

YoLANDA D. Boone 

Richmond, Va. 

"Ironically, by taking 
on the role of an 
action hero, [The 
Rock] is taking on an 
even larger role of 
bringing diversity to 
mainstream 
Hollywood." 

10 BIGGEST KILLERS OF BLACKS 

"The Ten Biggest Killers of 
Blacks" (July 2001) was a topic that 
really needs to be thoroughly ingest- 
ed by all Blacks. The article really 
helped me to understand the impor- 
tance of getting and staying healthy. 
Earlier this year, a close family 
friend had a stroke that left him 
speechless and without the function 
of the right side of his body. Before 
the stroke, he seemed to be healthy 
and vibrant. Then out of nowhere, 
he had a stroke. After I learned 
about his stroke and, after I read this 
article, I decided to make an effort to 
eat right, exercise and lead a healthy 
lifestyle. 

I thank you. Ebony, for taking 
time to focus on such an important 
issue that affects all of us. 

Raymond Bjorn Cottrell 
Montgomery, Ala. 



Visit EBONY at our World Wide Web Site at: 

http://www.ebony.com 
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New 

Skin Firming 
Lotion 

Rrm and tone your skin with 
new Palmer's Skin Rrming 
Lotion. A unique formula that 
combines the restoring power 
of collagen, elastin and 
ginseng with the moisturizing 
strength of cocoa butter and 
Vitamin E. To keep your skin 
healthy, fit and firm. 




PylLMER'S* 



COCOA BUTTER 
FORMULA" 



www.palmerscocoabutter.com 
© 2000 E.T. Browne Drug Co., Inc. All Rights Reservgd. 
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LIVING WITH LUPUS 

I was pleased and elated with 
the article, "Living with Lupus" 
(July 2001). A friend of mine died 
from this devastating disease 10 
years ago. Back then, the African- 
American community was unin- 
formed about this disease and how 
to cope with it. 

Today, there are many medical 
improvements to help lupus suffer- 
ers and their loved ones better un- 
derstand and hve with this devastat- 
ing disease. 

I thank you, EBONY, for such an 
informative and insightful article on 
this major health issue. Keep up the 
good work! 

Notasulga, Ala. 



Dawn Wilsox 



SHOCKING TRUTH ABOUT AIDS 

I write to commend you on the 
very well-written and informative 
article, "The Shocking Truth About 
The AIDS Epidemic in Black 
America" (June 2001). 

Wake up. Black America! What 
are you doing to help? Trust me, 
HIV/AIDS is closer than you think! 

Dr. Robert Scott, you do us proud 
in the Bay Area! We're blessed to not 

"Jill Scott is an 
absolute inspiration to 

women worldwide. 
What is most endear- 
ing about her music is 
that it comes from a 
place of confidence, 
not arrogance. She 
loves herself; there- 
fore, we love her. She 
does not degrade oth- 
er women." 

only have you as a doctor, but as a 
compassionate friend and mentor. 
Your heart is as big as you are! 

We thank you. We love you. And 
we appreciate you! 

Torrance Hucks 

Oakland, Calif. 

SISTERSPEAK 

I read the Sisterspeak column, "A 



'Do Right Man'" (July 2001) by 
Laura Randolph Lancaster. Her col- 
umn gave me some enlightening in- 
formation about choosing the right 
man. Over the years, many women 
have been deceived by men, and as 
Lucy states, their "party manners." 

Thank you, Ebony, for this col- 
umn because it has made me more 
careful about how I choose a man. 

Lateshab Williams 

Montgomeiy, Ala. 

THEALSHARPTON NOBODY KNOWS 

Thank you, Ebony, for another 
well-written article, "The Al Sharp- 
ton Nobody Knows" (July 2001), 
about a verj' intriguing person, the 
Rev. Al Sharpton. I have always 
wanted to know more about Rev. 
Sharpton and you have brought me 
up-to-date with a very inspiring, 
informative, and upbeat article. I 
hope this article inspires other read- 
ers as it has me. I appreciate all he 
has done and will continue to do for 
civil rights and public awareness. I 
wholeheartedly admire how he lets 
the media know that he and the Rev. 
Jesse Jackson are "brothers," not 
enemies. My prayers are with you 
Rev. Sharpton. 

Linda R\tliff-Johnson 

Gardena, Calif. 

DO-IT-ALL DAD 

1 am writing about the article, 
"Do-It-All Dad Continues Legacy" 
(June 2001), featuring Thomas Mor- 
gan and Nyles Morgan. The arti- 
cle was positive in addressing the 
role that Black fathers actively par- 



IMPORTANT! 
IF YOU ARE 
MOVING SOON, 

please advise Ebony at least 
five weeks before you move. 
Send old and new addresses 
to expedite the change. You 
may remove the address label 
from your magazine and 
enclose it with your new 
address. 
Change of address should be 
sent to Ebony, P.O. Box 690, 
Chicago, IL 60690-9966. 
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ticipate in their children's lives. But 
as the mother of the child, I have 
concern about a part of the article 
that gives [the impression] that the 
mother is not an integral part in the 
child's Hfe. 

I am very much active in our 
child's life. I consistently interact and 
communicate as well as "mother" 
him every day. As single parents, we 
collectively provide and share tlie re- 
sponsibility of our child. 

Jeanme Sells 

Menillville, Ind. 

This letter is in response to the 
article, "Do-It-All Dad Continues 
Legacy." I fully support fathers 
being supportive in raising their 
children and should share responsi- 
bilities. However, the title was mis- 
leading, and the impression I got 
about the mother was not true. 

The mother of Nyles Morgan is 
my best friend, and the father 
(Thomas Morgan) is my personal 
friend. Both share responsibility in 
raising Nyles. They both are great 
parents. 

The article gives the impression 
that the father has full custody and 
has all the responsibility of raising his 
son, and that the mother is not in her 
son's life. That is totally not true. 
Both parents spend quality time with 
their son. Even though the parents 
no longer share a personal relation- 
ship, they are good friends. 

Shirley Grant 

Fort Washington, Md. 

WHO IS JILL SCOTT? 

what wonderful words captured 
in the article, "Who is Jill Scott?" 



(July 2001). Jill Scott is an absolute 
an inspiration to women worldwide. 
What is most endearing about her 
music is that it comes from a place of 
confidence, not arrogance. She loves 
herself; therefore, we love her. She 
does not degrade other women for the 
choice they make. She is not judg- 



mental or haughty, supposing that 
her path is the path that every 
woman should choose. Rather, she 
simply is herself accepting of her 
flaws and gifts equally, as they are 
what make her unique. 

Saralyn Boyd-Winslow 

San Jose, Calif. 



Letters intended for this col- 
umn should be addressed to: 
Letters To The Editor, 
Ebony Magazine, 820 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
IL 60605. To be considered 
for publication, letters must 
bear the name and address 
of the sender and — because 
of limited space — should not 
be unduly long. Letters may 
be edited to meet space, 
clarity or style requirements. 





Money. 
Love. 
Chocolate. 
Salt. 

Which one cant you 
live without? 



Although it sure would 
be nice to have all of the 
above, the only true 
necessity, physiologically 
speaking, is salt. The 
sodium It provides 




regulates the heartbeat 
and the body's balance 
of fluids. And not only 
does salt keep you 
alive, it's also pretty 
tasty. 



Since 1818. 



VThen it rains, it pours.' 

www.mortonsalt.com 



Ot996 Monon Internaltofial, Inc. 
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TOM SUTTER WANTS VOU TO FEEL RELAXED. 
NOT FALL ASLEEP. 





INTRODUCING 


THE ALL 


-NEW GMC ENVOV. 




THE NEXT 


GENERATION OF SUVs. 






BEFORE VOU IS THE FIRST MID-SIZE SUV TO USE HVDROFORMED 




STEEL TECHNOLOGV. THIS INNOVATIVE METHOD PLUS BILSTEIN" 




EXCEPTIONALLV 


SHOCKS, AN ADVANCED SUSPENSION SVSTEM AND EXCLUSIVELV 




SMOOTH RIDE. 


DESIGNED MICHELIN- TIRES CREATE A PHENOMENAL RIDE, 


CD 




VIRTUALLV FREE OF NOISE AND VIBRATION ON ALMOST ANV 


Ll_ 




ROAD SURFACE. 






TDM AND THE ENGINEERING TEAM GAVE ENVOV AN ENGINE WITH 




2]0 HP 


MORE HORSEPOWER THAN ANV OTHER MID-SIZE SUV IN ITS 




VORTEC" 4200. 


CLASS, EVEN THOSE WITH v8 ENGINES! MERGE INTO TRAFFIC 




AND THIS OUIET ENGINE KICKS INTO STUNNING EXHILARATION. 


FROM PROFESSIONAL GRADE PEOPLE 

COME PROFESSIONAL GRADE S U V S 


WE ARE PROFESSIONAL GRADE: 



1 888 - ENV0V4U(or)GMC.COM/eNVOV O^Siar 9^ 
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Be a VIP anywhere you go. Guaranteed 



iver 2000 throughout North America 




Picture it. You're in a clean, 
comfortable motel room. Your 
reservation was 
guaranteed, 
and you're also 
getting 10% off 
your room rate. 

Who are you? A Super 8* VIP 
cardholder, that's who. And it 
can all happen right now. Just 
call our 800 number or log on 
our website at www. super8.com 
Clean, friendly Super 8. 
In our guestbook, there's no 
name bigger than yours. 




All the room you want' 




1-800-800-8000 

www.super8.com 
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"N his latest autobiographical work, John 
Edgar Wideman (Brothers and Keepers, 
-Two Cities: A Lo\'e Sloi-\) traces his child- 
hood and the many ways in which his life and 
future were defined by his love of family and his 
love of basketball. Like the acclaimed documentary Hoop 
Dreams, Wideman's Hoop Kools (Houghton Mifflin, 
$24) is more than a story about a boy's passionate desire 
to play a sport, it is an examination of basketball's place in 
American society and the profound influence that 
African-American dominance in the game has had on 
both the sport and on the culture. 

I Wish I Had a Red Dress On (William Morrow, $24) 
is author/playwright Pearl Cleage's follow-up to her first 
novel, the best-seller What Looks Like Crazy on an Ordi- 
nary Day. This time, her focus is on Joyce, the older sis- 
ter of Ava, the primary character of the first book. Joyce 
is one of the driving forces in the exclusively Black town 
of Idlewild, Mich., where her "Sewing Circus" communi- 
ty group functions as a social service agency and coffee 
klatch. But for all her good deeds, Joyce wonders if her 
group is really doing enough to salve the wounds of the 
community and if her work has left little room for 
romance in her life. 

Dark (Broadway Books, $12.95) is the debut novel of 



25-year-old journalist Kenji Jasper. Set in Washington, 
D.C., and Charlotte, N.C., it is the story of the coming- 
of-age of a promising 19-year-old who attempts to walk 
the thin Une between a life of moral resjjonsibility and 
the criminal activity of his closest fiiends. But jealousy 
leads him to murder, and he must flee his home and 
homies to find redemption and manhood and a path out 
of the darkness. 

Satin Doll (Simon & Schuster, $21) is the re-issue of 
Karen Quinones Miller's self-published firet novel under 
the banner of a major publishing house. The story follows 
Regina Harris, a former good-time girl and professional 
shoplifter, who, following a near-fatal experience, rises to 
become a successful freelance writer, but never fully 
escapes the shadow of her shady past. 

Billed as a "double-album in verse," and a "jazz sym- 
phony," and a "hip-hop opera," To Repel Chosls (Zoland 
Books, $26) is a big,, ambitious collection of poems that 
pays tribute to the life and art of '80s art world phenome- 
non Jean-Michel Basquiat and the era in which he flour- 
ished, by Kevin Yoimg. 

Fresh from his examination of the life and legacy of 
Martin Luther King Jr., hip-hop scholar Michael Eric 
Dyson takes on a more contemporary icon in his latest 
book. Holler if You Hear Me: Searching for Tupac 
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DEBRA MARTIN CHASE 

Motion picture and television producer 
whose credits include Tifje Princess 
Diaries, Rodgers & Hammerstein's 
Cinderella, The Preacher's Wife and 
Courage Under Fire 

What I read: 

The Wind Done Gone by Alice Randall 



What I thought: "Tliis controversial, provocative and sexy novel is a liter- 
ary gem. A parody of Gone With the Wind, this book speculates about the 
real African-American experiences and attitudes of that time in the South 
with wit and tremendous insight. It forced me to think about the lives of my 
own ancestors and how they influenced v^o I am today." 



•Shakiir (Basic Books, $26). Drawing on interviews with 
scores of acquaintances of controversial rapper Tupac 
Shakur, who was gunned down in 1996 at age 25, Dyson 
tries to explain why Shakur remains a cult idol, worshipped 
by loyal followers who have immortalized him through let- 
ters, songs and tributes dispatched through cyberspace. 

Jcflerson's I'il!»nv: The Founding Fathers and the 
Dilemma of Black Patriotism (Beacon Press, $23) asks 
whether African-Americans can fully embrace American 
patriotism given the nation's deep history of racial injustice 



and the fact that many of the founding 
fathers of the country were slave owners. 
Written by Roger Willdns, an assistant attor- 
ney general during the Johnson administra- 
tion and a Pulitzer Prize-winning editorial 
writer for the Washington Post, the book 
looks at the words and deeds of four promi- 
nent founding fathers — George Washington, 
George Mason, James Madison and Thomas 
Jefferson — and explores the hypocrisies and 
intellectual constructs upon which much of 
their thinking, and the socio-political under- 
pinnings of the nation they created, were 
based. 

What You Owe Me (G.P. Putnam's Sons, 
$26.95), the new novel by best-selling author 
Bebe Moore Campbell, cuts across 50 years 
of African-American history, tracing the rise 
of a cosmetics company built on the talent 
and determination of a Black woman, Hosanna Clark, who 
is betrayed by her White partner, and Hosanna's daughter, 
Matriece, who is hell-bent on exacting revenge. 

Gel That Cutie in Commercials, Television, Films 
and Videos: Breaking Your Talented Child into the 
Entertainment Industry (Amber Books, $16.95) is a com- 
prehensive guide for parents seeking to navigate the diffi- 
cult terrain on the path to launching tlieir cliildren in 
careers in show business, by Kandias Conda. □ 




By Laura Randolph Lancaster 

'Guydance' 



I would like to tell you tliat tliis column idea was 
mine. I would also like to be writing it from the 
deck of a barge floating down the Nile as gor- 
geous men fan me with the leaves of palm trees, 
but, alas, neither is the case. I got the idea from 
two Brothers at the grocery store — two Brothers whom 
I have never even met, let alone know well. 

They were flipping through this magazine while 
standing in front of me in line where I was waiting to pay 
for my Krispy Creme doughnuts and Rocky Road ice 
cream. Don't roll your eyes; it was 95 degrees outside, 
my air-conditioning had been broken for two days and 
my husband had just informed me that, due to an unex- 
pected work commitment, we were going to have to cut 
our upcoming Caribbean vacation short by not one, but 
two days! 

Of course, as fate would have it, the first of those sev- 
ered days was tlie one in which, dirough a combination 
of good contacts and great luck, I had managed to fina- 
gle an appointment with the best (read: impossible-to- 
get-without-a-minimum-of-sLx-months-notice) 
masseuse on the island. The one who does the sacred 
stone massage. The one who 
kneads your body into such a 
complete state of relaxation 
that you have to be carried to 
your next appointment. (Can 
you say deep-cleanse restora- 
tive vitamin C facial?) I give 
you these details not to elicit 
your sympathy, merely your 
understanding. Specifically, 
why the doughnuts and ice 
cream weren't an indulgence 
but a necessity. 

But I digress; let me get back to the Brothers. As I 
was putting my goodies on the little treadmill at the 
checkout counter, I realized that they were reading last 
month's Sisterspeak column. I know this because 
Brother No. 1 made the following comment to Brother 
No. 2: 

'Tou gotta check out these quotes. They're serious. 
Smart. Deep." 

Long pause as they both do just that. Then: "I know 
the column is called Stsferspeak, but it sure would be 
nice to see an equally smart collection of quotes from an 
equally smart collection of Brothers." 

Well, fellas, as the hip-hop generation would say, "I 
feel you." While you loved die words of wisdom from 
the Sisters, you were also hoping to see some male 
advice. Some Black male advice. In short, not just guid- 
ance, but guy dance. 

To that anonymous duo in the grocery store, I have 
only two things to say: Why didn't I think of that? And: 



It sure would be nice to see 
an equally smart coUection 
of quotes from an equally 
smart collection of 
Brothers." 



an eq 
of qu 
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Your wish is my command. Herewith, that collection: 

1 . "There are two ways of exerting one's strength: 
One is pushing down, the other is pulling up." — Booker 
T. Washington 

2. "Our progress has never depended on the presi- 
dent or the Congress. . . It has always depended on the 
action of Black people and the power of God." 
— Andrew Young 

3. "Acting is just a way of making a living. The fami- 
ly is life." — Denzel Washington 

4. "You have to know that your real home is within." 
— Quincy Jones 

5. "When I discover who I am, I'll be free." — Ralph 
EUison 

fi. "The more Blackness a woman has, the more 
beautihd she is." — ^Alex Haley 

7. "To be who you are and become what you are 
capable of is the only goal worth Uving." — ^Alvin Alley 
S. "I just hope we as Black folks don't necessarily feel 
like you gotta be rich with material things as opposed to 
rich with spirituality and internal things . . . When you 
get into a position where you can have all the money 

in the world and you can do 
this and do that, if you don't 
have an internal happiness, 
you'll always be searching for 
more items — more this's and 
thats." — Maxwell 

9. "Every man prays in his 
own language, and there is 
no language that God 
doesn't understand." — Duke 
Ellington 
10. "Joe Toney is my bio- 
logical father, but just because you bring a child into the 
world doesn't make you a father. . . Philip Harrison is 
the one who raised me. . . I love my father, and my father 
is Philip HaiTison." — Shaquille O'Neal 

1 1. "It isn't a calamity to die with dreams imfiilfilled, 
but it is a calamity not to dream." — Benjamin E. Mays 

12. "There is in this world no such force as the force 
of a man determined to rise." — ^W.E.B. DuBois 

13. "I am just a brain surgeon. I cannot know every- 
thing. Thankfully, I do not have to because I have 
learned the wisdom of Solomon who wrote, 'Trust in 
the Lord with all your heart and lean not on our o^vn 
understanding; in all your ways acknowledge Him and 
He will make our paths straight.' In other words, we 
need to realize that God is in control. We need to seek 
His will and get this perspective by developing a rela- 
tionship with Him and His word. When we can begin to 
see the world through His eyes of love and compassion, 
we will also see ourselves in a true light, as part of His 
plan." — Dr. Ben Carson □ 
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Make the most 

of every strand with 

Optimum Care: 



The relaxer kit with 

penetrating conditioners. 



Optimum Care's unique combination of strengthening 

conditioners actually penetrates deep into every strand 
during the relaxer process. That way, you get a 

healthy foundation for soft, beautiful hair. 
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OPXIMU 



ADVANCED TK MSC)L<K.> 





Treat your hair with Optimum Care. 

Warning: Follow directions carefully to avoid skin and scalp Imtation. hair brealtage and eye injury. 1-800-621-6143. ©2001 Soft Sheen Products. Inc. 





ARRY BEIAFONTE delivers a musical treasure with 

nl4<>;uli<»i ri i<U»in: \ii Aiitli(il<.i;> ol lUacK * (Buddha/BMG). 
It is a five-CD, 80-song boxed set that traces the histon of Black music 
from the late 17th centur>- through the early 2()tli centur)'. More than 
5() artists cover work songs, blues, spirituals, ballads, minstrel and chil- 
dren's songs, Christmas music, songs from the Underground Railroad, Civil War era 
soldier s tunes, and chants and folklore of the post Ci\il Wai" pciiod. Because 
much of the music precedes recording technologv; Belafonte and collabora- 
tors recreated music that was passed through the generations. The legendai')' 
entertainer researched and recorded the project betvveen 1955 and 1971. 

Singer, songwriter and producer LIN'A makes a spirited debut with 
Stranger on Earth (Atlantic). Her vocal styling's reminiscent of Sarah 
Vaughan, Billie Holidav and Josephine Baker, yet she is on top of today s hip- 
hop rh\'thms and soul. Among die standouts are the giooving "Step Up," the 
jazz); hip-hop-laced "Diit)' South," and the slow jam "Don't Say Nothin.'" 

THE ISLEY BROTHERS are back with a slamming new tilbum, Llenial 
(Dreamworks), that will satisfy loyal fans but also draw in new listeners. The 
infectious "Contagious" features R. Kelly, Chante Moore and Ronald Isley as 
the infamous Mr. Biggs. Kelly wrote and produced the hit. Other great times 
include "Move Your I3ody," co-wiittcn/produced b)' Angela Winbush; and "Said 
Enough," co-wiitten by Jill Scott, who also contributed vocals. Jimmy Jam/Tern 
Lewis and Raphael Siuidiq also WTote and produced tracks. 
On each, Eniie and Ronald Islev demonstrate the\ \ e 
still got the stuff of w hich gi eat music is made. 

DESMOND PRINGLE graces music with a 
wonderful new album of R&B gosjiel times. Loyalty' 
(Tommy Bo)' Gospel) uplifts, inspires ;uid comforts. 
It also compels listeners to sing, hum and taji their 
feet. With a rich voice that brings to mind 
Luther Vandross, Pringlc guides 
listeners through a melodic 
praise psuadise. A gifted 
lyricist, Pringlc also 
•wrote or co-wrote 
eight of the 14 songs. 
— Lmiu Norment 




Ronald 
Isley 




ALSO NOTED: Macy Gray, The Id (Epic); RES debut, How I Do (MCA); Christina Milian debut 
(island/Def Soul); Eyuphuro, Yeliela (Riverboat); Esther Smith, You Love Me . . . Still (DoRohn); 
Wu-Tang Clan, Wu-Chronicles: Chapter 2 (Priority); Methrone, Picture Me (DeltaDisc); City High 
debut (Interscope); Athena Cage, The Art of a Woman (Priority); AZ, 9 Lives (AAolownj; Tony 
Terry, My Best (Golden Boy); Rhona, Satisfied (Doric Child/Epic); James Brown: Uve At the 
Apollo Vol. 2 (Polydor); Prophet Jones debut (University); Raphael Brown debut. Private Life 
(Arista); Eddie M. debut (Gold Circle); Rico McFariand, Tired of Being Abne (Evidence); LaVeme 
Butler, A Foolish Thing to Do (MaxJazz); Marcus Roberts, Cole After Midnight (Columbia); Phil 
Upchurch, Tell the Truth (Evidence); Gerald Veasley, On the Fast Track (Heads Up); Milt Jackson, 
Soul Route (Original Jazz); Thelonious Monk, Genius of Modern Music, Vols. 1 & 2 (Blue Note); 
Terence Blanchard, Let's Get Lost: The Songs of Jimmy McHugh (Sony); Main Ingredient, Pure 
Magic (Magnatar); Woody Rock, Soul Music (Gospo Centric); Jubilant Sykes, Wait for Me 
(Sony); Desiree Coleman-Jackson, Sing for Me (Destiny); Doug and Melvin Williams, Duets 
(Blackberry); Dr. Ed Montgomery presents ALC, I Still Believe (Ablife); Liz McComb, What 
Happened to the Love? (Crystal Rose); Tramaine Hawkins, All My Best to You Vol. 2 (EMI 
Gospel); and Gabriel Hardeman Delegation, To the Chief Musician (Crystal Rose). 
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September's Simmer Tribute 



A 



LTHOUGH it's still hot, that first faint fall breeze is in the air. While the last rose of summer still beautifies 
its surroundings, it's time for that last siunmer fling before fall officially arrives late this month. For your 
late summer trip, here are some festivals and attractions. 



WHAT'S HAPPENING WHERE 



ATLANTA 

• D<no/i Was. Tribute to the self- 
mode Queen of the Blues, 
Dinah Washington. Alliance 
Theatre Co. Aug. 23-Sept. 23. 

BALTIMORE 

• Caribbean Festival. Carlins PbHt 
Sept. 14. Baltimore Book 
Festival. Celebration of tfie 
literary arts. Sept. 28-30. 

CHICAGO 

• TTw S/kW Century: Indepen- 
dence and Ubemfion 
Movements in Africa 1 945- 

1 994. Museum of Contempo- 
rary Art. Sept. 8-Dec. 9. 

• 1 2th Annual African Festival of 
the Arts. Washington Park, 56th 
and Cottage Grove Ave. 

Aug. 31 -Sept. 3. 

• World Music Festivd. Various 
venues. Sept. 20-30. 

ClfVELAND 

• International Bkjck Women's 
Congress. Sheraton-Cleveland 
City Centre. Sept. 21 -23. 

• Taste of Cleveland. Nkiutica 
Entertainment Complex. 
Aug. 31 -Sept. 3. 

DETROIT 

• Jazz in Detroit Before Molcwn: 

1 920- 1 960. Exhibit examines 
Detroit's role in tfie evolution of 
jazz. Charles H. Wright 
Museum of African American 
History. Through Jan. 1 3, 2002. 

HARTFORD, Conn. 

• The Many Cobrs of a Woman 
XiV, 1 5th Annual Free Jazz 
Concert. George P. Tfionxis 
Auditorium. Sept. 8. 



HOUSTON 

• National Sales Network Annual 
Conference. Hyatf-Regency- 
Dovmtown. Sept. 12-15. 

JACKSON, Miss. 

• Farish Street Festival. Downtown 
Jackson. Sept. 22. 

LAKE BUENA VISTA, Fta. 

• Night of Joy. Kirk Franklin 

■ J headlines a stellar lineup of 
^gospel and Christian entertain- 
, ers. Magic Kingdom. Sept. 7-8. 
.•^National Bkxk AABA Association 
:^Convention. Walt Disney World 
Resort. Dolphin Hotel. 
Sept. 25-30. 

LOSANGEIES 

• Los Angeles Bbck Business 
Conference. Los Angeles 
Convention Center Sept. 21 -23. 

• Annual Route 66 Rendezvous. 
Downtown San Bernardino. 
Sept. 20-2|. 

MEMPHIS, lefwi. 

• Memphis Music & Heritage 
Festival. Center for Southern ^1 
Folkbre. Sept. 1 -3. 

• Southern Heritage Ckissic. 
Tennessee State University vs. 
Jackson State University. Liberty 
Bowl Stadium. Sept. 1 5. 

MINNEAPOUS 

• National Baptist Convention 
USA, Inc. Convention. 
Minneapolis Convention Center 
Sept. 3-7. 

MONTEREY, CaW. 

• 44th Monterey Jazz Festival, the 
world's longest-running jazz 
festival, features more than 500 



artists on seven stages. 
Monterey (Calif.) Fairgrounds. 
Sept. 21-23. 

NASHVIUE, lenn. 

• 1 9th Annual African Street 
Festival. Tennessee State 

• University, main campus. This 
year's theme is "2001 : A Cultur- 
al Odyssey." Sept. 14-16 

NEW ORLEANS ^ 

• National Baptist Convention of 
America Convention. New 
Orleans Marriott Hotel-Canal 
Street. Sept. 3-7. . f. 

• 5th Annual Stanley S. Scott 
Cancer Center Golf Classic. The 
Golf Club of New Orleans at 
Eastover. Sept. 1 4. . j 

• Louisiana Shrimp Festival. " 
Morgan City. Aug. 30-Sept. 3. 

NEW YORK cmr 

• West Indian American Parode. 
New York's Caribbean 
Camival/Mardi Gras, tfie 
largest such event in the U.S. 

, j fVarode route begins at Eastern 
•' Picwy otkI Utica Ave. arxJ ends 
at Washington Ave. Sept. 3. 

PHILADELPHIA 

• Coqxxate Council on Africa 
Convention. Sept. 24-26. 

PORTSMOUTH, Vb. 

• Umoja Festival. Performing Arts 
Center. Sept. 14-16. 

PHOENIX 

• Sickle Cell Disease Association 
of America Inc. conference. 
Hyatt- Regency-Phoen ix. 
Sept. 19-22. 



ST. LOUIS 

• 5th Annual Big Muddy Blues 
Festival. Laclede's Landing. 
Sept. 1-2. 

• 8lh Annual Gateway Ckissic. 
The University of Arkansas — 
Rne Bluff vs. Kentucky State 
University. TWA Dome. Sept. 29. 

SAN FRANCISCO 

• San Francisco Blues Festival. 
Great Meadow at Fort AAason. 
Sept. 22-23. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 

• National Association of Block- 
Owried Broadcasters 25th 
Annual Conference. A^onarch 
Hotel. Sept. 25-30. 

• Congressional Block Caucus 
Foundation, Inc. Annual 
Legislative Weekend. Grand 
Hyatt and Renaissance Hotel. 
Sept. 26-29. 

• Association for the Study of 
African-American Life & History 
convention. Hyatt-Regency- 
Capitol Hill. Sept. 26-29. 

ISLAND DESTINATIONS: 

BERMUDA 

• Bermuda Jazz Festival 2001 . 
Various venues. Sept. 14-15. 

TORTOLA, British Virgin Iskjnds 

• Bkx:k Boaters Summit 2001 . 
Sept. 15-23. 

U.S. VIRGIN ISLANDS 

• 1 7th Annual Texas Society Chili 
Cook Off. Fund -raiser for local 
organizations. St. Thomas, 
Sapphire Beach. Sept. 23. 

— ^Joy Bennett Kinnon 
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It's about small business helping small business. 

It's about gaining resources to grow your small business. 

While giving 1% back to those just starting out. 

Introducing American Express Community Business. 



With the American Express Community Business 
Card, there's no annual fee and a low introductory 
APR. It also enables you to help aspiring 
entrepreneurs who have the passion, hut 
not the resources, to start tlieir own business — 
at no additional cost to you. So now you can do 
business with your head and your heart. 



americanexpress.com/communitybusiness 
or call 1-800-SUCCESS 




© 2001 American Express 
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BEEP, beep, beep, beep. I had only 20 seconds 
left to rinse 20,000 suds off my car. Holding 
the sprayer like a machine gun, I began to 
panic. I ran aroimd to other side, frantically 
shaking the nozzle as if that would make the 
water come out faster. But it was useless. The suds had an 
unlireakaljle grip on my car. The more water I sprayed on 
them, the more they gi ew. Soon, the bubbles turned into 
foam and the foam expanded like some sort of space-age 
experiment gone terribly wrong, like some God-awful 
creation out of a bad science-fiction movie. 

And to think, I had passed by the full-service car vrash 
because I wanted to give my car a good cleaning this time, 
not one of those conveyor-belt washings that merely 
removed the surface dirt for a day or two. I wanted to 
shine the tires, clean the seats and floor mats, clean under 
the hood, and top it off with a good coat of wax. 

But now, before I could do any of that, I had to first get 
this blanket of white soapy slush off my car. 

I reached into both pockets, hoping to find another 
quarter that would buy me a little more time. 
But no such luck. As the last second 
ticked off the clock, and the last drop 
of water dribbled out of the noz- 
zle, I felt victimized, snookered, 
taken for a ride. As I stood 
there, I pictured some mad 
scientist in a lab somewhere 
laughing hysterically as a 
lifetime of experimentation 
finally paid off — he had 
invented suds with the 
strength of 1,000 suds, 
"supersonic" slush that he 
could sell to car washes ' 
around the world. 

With only a $20 bill in my 
pocket, I looked around desper- 
ately hoping to find someone who 
could make change. But no one seem 
ed eager to help. In fact several Brothers 
at the car wash even laughed at my predicament, 
one telling me, "Man, I'd just leave it like that. It's not 
like it's a new car. A little soap suds won't hurt it." 

The whole experience that day reminded me of the 
way life itself can be when you try to get yourself togeth- 
er, try to give some aspect of your life a good cleaning. If 
you've tried it, you know how little help you get in your 
endeavor at personal improvement. 

In fact, there is no easier way to ensure obstacles in 
your path or to rile up a bunch of naysayers than to 
announce that you are trying to improve some area of 
your life. Try to lose weight, and folks will come out of the 
woodwork to discourage you. Try to stop drinking, try to 
stop smoking, try to get in shape, get some religion, get a 
better job, get a degree, get your relationship on track, 
and inevitably you will run into those who will attempt to 
demoralize you, demean you, and dishearten you. And if 
they don't get you, the ex-girlfiiend, the wild former class- 
mates or the bumping Super Bowl party surely will tempt 



NOTHIN<i 
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With 
Doing 
Better 



you to go back to your old ways. 

Try to go back to school and you'll hear story after sto- 
ry, like the timeless one about the guy who worked all day 
and went to school at night, hoping to one day get his col- 
lege degree. Instead, he ended up having a heart attack 
right there in class. "Too much stress," they usually say, 
most times as they shake their head. 

Back when you were hanging at the club all Saturday 
night, and at home with a hangover on Sunday morning, o 
you never had that problem. Back then, everybody loved ^ 
you. Back when the only thing worse than your dead-end 4, 
job was your dead-end relationship, everybody loved you. S 
But as soon as you try to do better, as soon as you try S 
to give yourself a good cleaning, the very people who you 
thought were your friends, the very people who you 
thought were on your side, many times are the first to tell 
you how hard it will be to change your ways. 

Indeed, the road to self-improvement is a lonely one, 
filled with self-doubt, self-realization and just plain real- 
izations. It is especially lonely for Brothers who some 
people believe aren't supposed to want to 
better themselves. Women in general, 
and Sisters in particular, take pride in 
attending self-help classes, learn- 
ing how to get in touch with 
their inner spirit, learning 
how to be happy with them- 
selves, how to please them- 
selves, how to find 
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peace. But no one ever § 
encourages Brothers to ^ 
seek the same goals. Many g 
times it seems that society * 
is too busy pointing out our q 
faults to encourage us to do S 
anything positive. S 
There \^ always be people z 
in your life who don't want to see 
you do better, who don't want to g 
see you clean yourself up. Almost ^ 
everyone has ulterior motives. For some, o 
seeing you struggle makes them feel good about ^ 
themselves, their life. For others, they see profit in your ^ 
pain. But whatever the reason, and whoever or whatever z 
yoiu" nemesis is, it or he or she should only serve as moti- 
vation to you. 0 
When you are successfiil in accomphshing what you n 
have set out to accomplish, when you make yourself a bet- Q 
ter person, despite all of the obstacles out there in your m 
way, there is no greater feeling in the world. ^ 
I eventually got the change I needed to finish rinsing z 
off my car. I shined the tires, cleaned the seats and floor . 
mats, cleaned under the hood, and gave my car a good o 
coat of wax. Oh, I'm sure everything would have been fine g 
if I'd listened to the Brothers at the car wash, and drove ^ 
away in my sudsy car. The foam would have soon fizzled g 
out and my ride would have been relatively clean. And q 
everybody wovdd have been happy. ^ 
Everybody, that is, except me. • 

— Kevin Chappell g 
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2002 Bravada 



rjhe all-new, 2002 Bravada is a superior breed of SUV. Its 270 horse powered engine makes the Ford 
] Explorer and Jeep Grand Cherokee look like they're grazing. Plus, with the 5-year/ 60,000 mile GM Protection 
IPIan®*, it's a sure winner for smart buyers. The Bravada is one hard-working SUV and that's why, it's the 
)official vehicle of the Tom Joyner Morning Show. 



Oldsmobile. GM Built. GM Backed. 




l"Must take retail delivery from participating dealer stock by 10/01/02. General Motors Protection Plan (sm) Major Guard ® coverage for 5 years/60,000 miles (whichever comes first) 
I effective from the date of delivery and 0 miles. Excludes normal maintenance. Some restrictions apply. See dealer for complete Major Guard ® details. In Florida, coverage is 
I provided by Oldsmobile 60 month/60.000 mile limited warranty. See Florida dealer for complete limited warranty details. © 2001 GM Corp All RigWs Resen/ed. 



How To Borrow Money For College 



IN the super-competitive chase for college scholar- 
ships, not everyone can get the free big bucks. Yet 
the lack of scholarships should not keep a bright, 
motivated Black child from attending college. 

Loans have made higher education a realistic goal for 
many students who don't qualify for scholarships, who 
don't have enough money to cover the cost of education 
or whose parents make too much money to qualify for 
need-based funding. The loans, backed by the federal 
government, make college possible for a new generation 
of Black students. 

"The federal government has been extremely aggres- 
sive in assisting young people to use these 
loans," says Jesse B. Bro\Mi, owner of Krystal 
Investment Management in Chicago 
and author of Investing in the 
Dream and Pay 
Yourself First: A 
Guide to Financial ] 
Success. "Young 

people have got - . _ 

to appreciate tfie r~'V I ^ K 

federal government's role in \ | ^ 

this regard. Ten, 15, 20 years ago, 
these loans were not available, and 
parents had to foot the bill." 

By taking the right steps, any student who has the 
desire to extend his or her education can have it financed 
through a host of student loans. 

Beginning Tlie Financial Aid Process 

Students interested in attending college should 
become familiar with the Free Application for Federal 
Student Aid, or FAFSA. The application measures the 
student's and f amily's ability to pay for educational costs, 
and requires information about the income, taxes, assets, 
college choices and more. It can be picked up at high 
school guidance offices, college financial aid ofiRces and 
on the Internet. 

No matter how it is filed, the student v\'ill be mailed 
a student aid report, which spells out the information 
you gave to the federal government. The agency auto- 
matically sends it to the college choices the student lists 
in the report. The college, in turn, takes that information 
and awards financial aid packages based on the estimat- 
ed family contribution (EFC). 

"We look at the EFC and the cost of educating that 
particular student for that semester," says Linda Knight, 
assistant director of financial aid at Florida A&M Uni- 
versity in Tallahassee, Fla. "We make the award based on 
the availability of eligible funds. No matter what time 
frame you complete the applications, there are loans and 
you will receive them." 

Loans accommodate students on all economic levels. 
Need-Based Loans 

• Perkins Loan: The imiversity allocates this loan 
through monies distributed by the government. 

• Subsidized Stafford Loan: The financial aid office 
has a list of available lenders that the student can exam- 



ine. The private lenders are insured by a non-profit state 
or federal guarantor agency. 

• Subsidized Direct Loan: The federal government 
directly lends students money for college, eliminating 
the private lenders in the middle. Some institutions use 
only the direct loan program. 

For the Stafford and Direct Loans, the student com- 
pletes an application, and the federal government pays 
the interest on the loan for as long as the student remains 
in school. 

Outside Of Need Loans 

• Unsubsidized Stafford/Direct Loans: In this case, 
the student is responsible for the interest on the loan 

while in school. The student can put off 
the payment, but the interest will capi- 
talize along with the original amoimt bor- 
rowed. 

• Parent Loan 
(PLUS): The fed- 
eral government 
sponsors this loan 
for parents. Parents 
are required to go 
through a credit check. 
• Prix ate Loans: After all options have 
been exhausted, it may be necessary to take out a 
private loan to pay for college. The rates are generally 
higher than loans backed by the government. Students 
and parents may be subject to a credit check and are 
usually responsible for interest while the student attends 
school. 

Managing Loans 
Like the household budget, student loans need to be 
managed properly. There are annual borrowing limits 
for the Direct and Stafford loans, but they rise as the 
student continues his or her education. The first year 
maximum is $2,625 and the second year is $3,500. For 
each year of undergraduate study thereafter, the maxi- 
mum is $5,500. The maximum on the PLUS loan is equal 
to the cost of education minus other aid received. 

Each year, students must fill out the FAFSA and have 
their award decided by the college's financial aid office. 
The amounts borrowed may change, but the student 
doesn't have to fill out additional promissory notes. 

Students should keep a folder with all relevant forms 
to determine how much was borrowed and the source of 
the money during the course of the college life. 
Pa\ing Back The Loan 
Once a student graduates or withdraws from school, 
it is very important to attend the "exit interview." The 
financial aid officer will review all loans taken out over 
the years, the amount of payments expected and other 
rights and responsibilities as a borrower. 

There are various repayment options after graduation 
or withdrawal. The standard repayment plan offers the 
same amount paid each month for 10 years. Others opt 
for the graduated repayment schedule, in which pay- 
ments start out small and rise every two years. □ 
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if you knew you had a safety net, how high would you climb? 

Our advisors can create a personal plan to build your financial freedom. So you 
can focus on what really matters. Click metlife.com, call 800-MetLife or stop by 
e range of products in our Protection and Investment Portfolios. 




MetLi 

Financial Ser 





HOUSE CALL 



Expert Advice on Health and Fitness 



^VHtti so many (xJon cancer deailis, I 
CANDIDATE FOR A COLONOSCOPY 



My father is 52 years old and in pretty good 
shape. His only complaint is an occasional 
abdominal pain that he says is nothing more 

than a nuisance. He refuses to see a 
doctor, but I'm concerned because it 
could be cancer. With so many colon 
cancer deaths, I want my father to 
have a colonoscopy. Can you please give me 
Information about the procedure so that I can 
convince my father to have it done and maybe 
save his life? M.L., Atlanta 

With early detection being the key to surviving 
so many ills, you are right to urge your father to 
see a doctor, who, after an examination, might rec- 
ommend a colonoscopy for your father. A colon- 
oscopy is one of the screening tests for colon can- 
cer that is extremely important for detecting 
premalignant polyps and colorectal cancers early 
enough for treatment to provide a 
complete cure, doctors say. The proce- 
dure, which can detect cancer in 
patients who have no symptoms, 
involves a doctor inserting a tube into 
the rectum and snaking it through regions of the 
colon to view its walls. 

If polyps are detected, the physician is able to 
remove them immediately and recommend further 
treatment if necessary. The procedure is per- 
formed on an outpatient basis. 

Although your father's condition may not be 
serious, he is at an age when many people are vic- 
timized by colon cancer. Doctors say an estimated 
60,000 Americans are expected to die from colon 
or rectal cancer this year, with only lung cancer 
accounting for more cancer deaths. While the 
death rate from colorectal cancer has declined in 
Whites, according to research, it has risen in Afri- 
can-Americans, who now have a 50 percent higher 
chance of dying from the disease than Whites. 

HEARTBURN AND ACID REFLUX DISEASE 



A 



I'm a 35-year-old woman who enjoys 
nothing more than a good meal. I'm 
a bit overweight, but I have an active 



i^Bnt my £allia* to lia«« a oolonosoopy.' 

social life. My problem is bouts with heartburn. 
What should I do to ease my problem? I don't 
want to rely on antacids. B.H., Milwaukee 

As many as 44 percent of Americans experience 
heartburn at least once a month, and up to 13 per- 
cent have heartburn each day, doctors say. 
Heartburn, which feels like a burning pain in the 
middle of the chest and moves up to the throat, 
usually occurs when the valve at the top of the 
stomach does not close properly and stomach acid 
can reflux into the esophagus (also referred to as 
acid reflux disease). 

To control heartburn and acid reflux disease, 
medical experts suggest that sufferers avoid foods 
and beverages that irritate the lining of 
the esophagus (fatty and fried foods, 
alcohol, coffee, peppermint, chocolate, 
citrus fruit and citrus juices, and toma- 
to products), stop smoking, lose weight 
if overweight, avoid lying down two to three hours 
after eating and elevate the head off the bed at 
least six inches. 

Those who have a chronic case of heartburn 
and acid reflux should see a physician. 

IDENTIFYING LUTEIN 

ecently, there has been a lot of talk about 
lutein. The only thing I know is that it's a 
beneficial dietary supplement that 
more people are turning to. What is 
it, and what effect does it have on 
the body? R.C., Kansas City, Mo. 



A 



A 



Lutein is an antioxidant that's found in a variety 
of green leafy vegetables and egg yolks, and 

according to the health-food industry, 
helps to reduce the risk of macular 
degeneration, the major cause of blind- 
ness in older people. In addition, some 
studies indicate that the nutrient may protect 
against some kinds of colon cancer and possibly 
can prevent clogged arteries. However, there is 
still some uncertainly surrounding lutein's effec- 
tiveness, and some health organizations, including 
the Natiional Institutes of Health, suggest that 
until there's further research, claims associated 
with lutein "should be approached with caution." 



If ymi have questions about healt)i and fitness, send them to IIOUSK CAl^I., KlloNY, 820 S. Michigan Ave., (Chicago. IL 6()6()5. Answers to all (juestions aR- checked with a 
physician. Tliis infunnatiun in not intended as a substitute for individual, pn)fessiunal medical treatment. Because of the volume of mail received, we cannot give personal replies. 
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Heavy 
Periods 



Can Control Your Life 




www. 



1-888-GYNECARE 
ControlHeavyPenods 



.com 



f 



Or You Can Control Them 




A simple 30-minute treatment can 
relieve the problem of difficult-to-manage, 
heavy periods 

IVIenorrhagia (men-or-ah-jza) is defined as excessive 
menstrual bleeding. More than 1 in 5 women around the world 
suffer with it. Yet, half of the women in the United States who 
experience menorrhagia don't seek treatment. Perhaps thaf s 
because they don't know about a simple treatment that has 
been proven to reduce their menstrual flow by 86% on average. 

CYNECARE THERMACHOICE UTERINE BALLOON THERAPY treats 
the lining of the uterus. Studies show that it is a safe and effective 
treatment for an overwhelming majority of women. In fact, 96% of 
women remain satisfied with the results from the therapy after 
3 years. It is a one-time treatment that only takes 30 minutes and 
requires no hospital stay. And, in most cases, women return to 
work or family commitments the next day. Like all medical 
procedures, use of THERMACHOICE involves risks. Ask your 
doctor if this treatment option is right for you. 



^ynecareT 

A division of EZ. TH I CO N..MC 

a ^o^m«jM»^otvH«5*i company 



THERIVIACHOICE 

Take Control of Heavy Periods 

« ETHICON, INC., 2001 Capitalized product names are the trademarks of ETHICON, INC 
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EPIDEMIC OF MID-LIFE 
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Singer Gladys Knight, u liose last marriage imkIccI in 
1997, \M-cl W'illiaii) McDi>\vi-ll this \far in a |)ri\ati' 
roiiiaiilic cercmoin lu'lore SO fainilv nieiiibers and 
fiiiMuls. Natalie C^oie. wiiose last niama!»e ended in 
1995. and fianee Bisliop Kenneth Diipree plan to 
manT in Nashville. Cireijon Mines (at hottom), 
whose last niai ria(;e lasted more than 1.5 xears. is 
iiitrodneiiig Negrita Ja\ tle as iiis fianeee. The eonple 
appeared in Monaco at the Laurcus World Spoils 
Awards. 





ALTHOUGH many 
mature celebrity 
eoiiple.s are singing 
"Call Me Gone, " the 
, latest of Patti 
hits, other mature 
'Taking a Chance on 
Lo\ e" and re-marn ing (or the 
third or fourth time in one of 
Hollvwoocrs most turhuliMit 
episodes ol niid-lile marital 
crises. 

Some of the high-profile 
stars who have been involved 
in hreiikiips include singer Patti 
LaBelle. after 31 vears of mar- 
liage; actt)r Danny Glover, after 
18 years of marriage; singer 
Diiuia Ross, after 14 Ncars of in;u- 
riage; and Montel \\ illiams, 
after se\ en years of marriage. 

Celehrit\ cHiuples who are mak- 
ing major marital adjustments 
include Natalie Cole, who is en- 
gaged to Bishop Kenneth Diipree 
and plans an October \\ edding in 
Nashville; Gladys Knight, who 
this spring married William 
McDowell, her fourth inannage; 
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Diana Ross and Ame Naess ended their 14-year-maniage in 
2000. Talk-show host Montel Williams (below), who 
announced he is divorcing his wife of seven years, poses 
with his dau^ter Ashley (I.) and his girlfriend, Kaniala 
Harris. 



MID LIFE CRISES con/,v,ued 

and Gregory Hines, who is intro- 
ducing bodybuilder Negrita Jayde 
of Toronto as his fiancee. 

Is it mid-hfe madness? A lull 
moon? A wholesale millennium re- 
lationship dumping — out with the 
old and in with the new? Wiiafs 
going on with seemingly staiilc 
couples disintegrating and inalurc 
men and women in the 50 and old- 
er group marrying younger men 
and women? 

It's none of the abovf, aceoixl- 
ing to Dr. Alvin Poussaint, j)n)res- 
sor of psychiatry at Harvard 
Medical School. "People wlio are 
performers have to juggli' a w liole 
lot," he says. "I'm surprised their 
marriages have lasted so long." 1 k- 
says the unique challenges thai 
celebrity married couples lace 
put an imdue amount of pressm c- 
on a marriage. "They are on toin; 
on the road, maybe for many \ t-ars 
they have been going dieir sepa- 
rate ways." Reacting to years ol 
slowly growing apart, he saN s, 
some couples decide as the\ grow 
older that they don't "want to die 
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this way." 
^BL Also a more per- 

^^H^ A missive society with 
^^^K ^^^1 a more open attitude 
toward divorce has 
"made it more ac- 
ceptable to say no to 
u n h a p p i n e s s , " 
Poussaint adds. 

Patti LaBelle's 
story seems to echo 
Poussaint's com- 
ments. She told Jet 
magazine that she 
and her husband 
were complete oppo- 
sites. "Being oppo- 
site kept our rela- 
tionship going, but 
sometimes you get 
tired of being like 
night and day and 
you grow separate," 
she says. "This was 
the right thing to do 
for both of us." 

In her first release 
of the 21st century, 
When A Woman 
Loves, many songs mirrored her 
personal situation, but she says that 
was just a coincidence. The "in- 



your-face" attitude of the song 
"Call Me Gone" was a highlight 
of the project. "Hey, when it's over, 
it's over," she said in a press release 
for the new album, adding: "Some- 
times a breakup can allow the two 
people involved to get to know 
each other better as friends." 

Being friends and partners, as 
well as lovers, is the key to a fidfill- 
ing and long-lasting marriage, says 
relationship therapist Dr. Audrey 
B. Chapman. 

"A lot of jMJople get married and 
they don't have the skills for prob- 
lem-solving," she says. "People end 
up screaming and yelling and hol- 
lering and by the time all of that 
stuR goes on, people say, 'I'm out- 
ta this.'" Her new book. Seven 
Attitude Adjustments for Finding a 
Loving Man, offers some positive 
suggestions for problem-solving in 
relationships. A major suggestion 
to move from hostile conflict to 
positive connection is to turn down 
the volume, tone down the attitude 
and reduce the tension in marital 
arguments. "Couples need to take 
a more compassionate approach — 
we can be angry and not make it a 
personal attack on the person." 





MID-LIFE CRISES Commaed 

chapman says celebrity mar- 
riages face more challenges than 
married people who are not in the 
spotlight. 

"Hollywood wives probably 
have very little time to devote to 
their partners in the first place," 
she says. "They have a whole 
career going and a lot of stuff going 
on in their lives," she says. "I would 
imi^ne that ultimately that leads 
to a lot of arguments over who 
deserves what and how come you 
stayed that extra week on tour, etc. 
Not to mention the whole general 
lifestyle where you're around a 
uiiole lot of pretty people." 

Hollywood couples need to 
"protect and insulate" their rela- 
tionships. Chapman says. "Some 
people get so caught up in the awe 
of that hfestyle that by the time 
they realize what they are doing, 
it's too late," she says. "Family life 
is important and the children are 
important," she says, adding she 
admires couples like "Denzel and 
his wife who are doing a decent job 
in protecting their relationship." 

Celebrity women seeking love 
in mid-life have more opportimi- 
ties than women not in Hollywood, 
Chapman says. She says regular 
Black women over age 50 hesitate 
to end a marriage because they 
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Danny Glowr is pictured at a tribute to his 
father with his friend Cina Warren. 
Glover and his wife of 1 8 years had a 
"cordial div orce" in 1999, according to 
her lawyer. 



know they will probably be alone 
for the rest of their lives. "Women 
in the real world know that mar- 
riage is not that easy and it's not 
that easy to pick up one relation- 
ship and throw it away." Celebrity 
op{X)rtimities to find love might be 
different because of status and 
money, she adds. 

Poussaint says the opportunities 
might be different, but he thinks 
it's fine for older celebrities, par- 
ticulai ly women, "to look for some- 
thing more suitable" in a relation- 
ship. "Sometimes in the past older 
women were afraid of taking a 
chance on love past a certain age," 
he says. "They feel confident now 
that they are still sexy." 



Natalie Cole told a wi itcr that 
her wedding gown \\ould not he 
demure. "The dress won't be 
white, or off-white, or even off-ofT- 
white," she says. "This is tlic third 
time I'm getting married. There 
will be nothing virginal about my 
wedding gown!" 

Chapman says some Bhick 
women are looking for the chance 
to get "the Princess treatment" 
fi-om the men in their lives. They 
want to feel special. "You get tired 
of games, tired of people messing 
with you, tired of feeling used and 
abused, tired of being lied to and 
cheated on. Women want more 
than sex in their lives," Chapman 
says. 

Whatever their personal rea- 
sons, the rash of nianta! changes in 
recent years suggests tliat stars, 
hke people out of the s|X)t!ight, are 
reluctant to settle for unhappy lives 
and are willing to take a chance (jn 
love, whatever their age, whatever 
their fame, at wiiatever cost. 
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COMBIVIR contains two medicines proven to help 
people with HIV live longer, healthier lives 

One tablet, twice a day, witt) or wittiout food 

Used in more patients and more major combination studies than any other 
HIV therapy 

SAFETY INFORMATION 

COMBIVIR does not cure HIV infection/AIDS or prevent passing HIV to others 

COMBIVIR should be used with other HIV medicines 

Make sure to see your doctor regularly because serious side effects can occur, 
such as muscle damage and a decrease in red and white blood cells 

A buildup of lactic acid in the blood and an enlarged liver, including fatal 
cases, have been seen 

Low risk of fat wasting, tingling or burning in the hands or feet, or 
problems with the pancreas 

The most frequent side effects are headache, upset stomach, malaise or 
fatigue, and runny nose 

For information: 

or visit our Wefa site at wwvvLTreatHIV.cotn 



Please see Brief Summary for COMBIVK on Itie following page. 
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BRIEF SUMMARY 

COMBIVIR® Tablets (lamivudlne/zidovudine tabMi) 

TIN Mknikg li i IxM wnmiiY only; s«e lull pnatribing iirtomulion lor complete praM Mm 
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WMUNNG: ZIDOVUDINE. ONE OF THE TWO ACTIVE INGREDIENTS IN COMBIVIR, HAS BEEN ASSOCIATED 
WITH HEMATOLOGIC TOXICfTY INCLUDING NEUTROPENIA AND SEVERE ANEMIA, PARTICUIARLY IN PATIENTS 
WITH ADVANCED HIV DISEASE (SEE WARNINGS). PROLONGED USE OF ZIDOVUDINE HAS BEEN ASSOCIATED WITH 
SYMPTOMATIC MYOPATHr. 

LACTIC ACIDOSIS AND SEVERE HEMnWEGALir WITH STEXTOSIS. INCLUDING MML CASES, HAVE BEEN 
IBWnEDNITHIIKUKVINainKMl^^ 
ZPOWIIMHE. MB OTHHI Alll W.IIIIIWIIHU 



MDICAIIONS AND USAGE: COMBIVIR la comblnalliM «Wi oilier anlirelnnlnl HHlB ll MkaM lor In matmeiil 
riHIVUecdon. 

OnaWim m Clinical Studies: COMBim: There have been no dinical trials condudid wtti COMBIVIR. See CLINICAL 
PHARMACOLOGY for information about bioequlvalence. One COMBIVIR Tablet given twice a day is an aleniative regimen to 
EPIVtfl Tablets 160 mg twice a day plus RETROVIR 600 tin pel dsy in divided 0^ 

ijntaMM flto MmCto: The N(JCB3007 (CAESAffl 
b.Ld.)»id RETROVIR 100-ing Capsules (2x100nintlA>JiaW<W*IW<fc«l^ 
oimnring continued curraM thenuy bidovij^ 

ol pallenls)] lo t» addHon ol EPMR or B>MR plw m tMStnttml noMiudHaidi muse kinolpbte MMk, 

imdta aga im 36 im 17% «m n*i t4% «im imMm^^ 
italM « Mlf w 12 nmMk Rni** n wMaM h Uk 1. 
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Endpoint 


Cunent Therapy 

(n = 460) 


EPMR plus 
Current Theiaw 

(n = 896) 


EPMRptea 
NNRTl'^plus 
Current Tneraiiy 

(n = 460) 


H^^ressionof death 


90(19.6%) 
27(5.9%) 


86(9.6%) 
23(2.6%) 
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'An invesOgadonal non^ucleoside reverse transcriplase InhlHor not anxi^ 
eamiMMIMUmONS: COMBMR Tablets are csntraMkiM to ( 



iMosensilivlly to any ol the cornponents ol the producL 
IIWI«NBS:(!OMBr - - ■ ' 



MBIVIR is a fixed-dose combinalion of tamhuim and zidavujkie. OninariV. COMBIVIR should not be 
admhistered concomitantly with either lamivudlne or zUovudineL 

The complete prescribing Information tor all agents being considered lor use wUti COMBIVIR should be c 
combination therapy ».'i!h COMBIVIR is initiated. 

IMM Manrn Suppression: COMBIVIR should be used with caution in patients who have bone mairavi c 
evidenced by granu'n.:-,le r-iin' tOOfl cells/mm' or hemoglobin <9,5 jidL (see ADVERSE REACTIONS). 

Frequent blous c i ■ ' ngiy recommended in pjbenis with advanced HIV disease who are treated wti COMBIVIR. 
For HIV-inlecled m l , i . i , jtients with asymptomafic or early HIV disease, periodic blood counts are recommended. 
LacHc Aeldoste/Severe Hepalomejaly with Steatosis: Lactic acidosis and sewre hf patoinwjaiy with steatosis, including latal 
cases, have been I'^oon-i :hc jsc ji r icieoside analogues ai-n " ci 1 1 r ir ihn.i' an. including lamhiudlne. 
2idoyiidlne, and other aniireiroviraii s ;T)ji3'!ti jl these cases hive beer n v.cir.er ubesit; ,ind prolonged nucleoside 
exposure may be risl( factors. Parbcular caution should be exercised v^ administenng COMBIVIR to any pabent widi Itnown 
m factofli lor Hirer disease: however, cases have also been nifioited in patients widi no known dsk factors. Treabnent with 
COMBIVIR shotM be suspended in any palieni develops dinical or laboratory Mings suggestive ol lactic acidosis or 
pronounced hepalotoxicity (which may ndude hepatomegaly and steatosis even in the absence at mdad IwiMnilnaw 
elevations). 

Ihnpilln: Myopathy and myoslUs, with pathological changes similar to that produced by HIV dtatMt, hm torn 
wnciMm proloiKied use o( zidovudte, and ttw^^ 
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jNHilmpilndRaalFMcaaKReducaon of Hie dosages oilanMidbie and zidovudine is iwonrinndedf^ 

lAttydnd iinil function. Padenls widi creatinine clearance £50 mL/mln should nM 
MmiHi Mr Mh* OOlBNn il not ( M to HN IMn aid oM^ 

f ^M^ ^mithif^ m/ifmmfiiliiil^.khimm MiilldMAlil«liMa«i*>«M« JHlllBfcltMa 
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to MHMri M tta mMv liMlM ol COMBMR are nauhopM andllor aMMil. 1li« 
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I- Lannudlne fenriim cadmgaiU^ <^ 
ei<posuresupto10tlmes(ii*^andaitowWttowo> M n < ldtohuiTiansattherecoiii d i^ 

aMiiiilfci.-ZMovudlnewBadmWalii a doiil^atSdoaaipliveb to separate groups olmw 
mriai to each opup). Initial single daly doses were 30, 60, and 120 mg/kg per day in mice a^ 
day In rats. The doses In mice were reduced to 20, 30. and 40 moOig per day after day 90 because ol 
traabnenl-related anemia, whereas in rats only Ihe high dose was reduced to 450 rtig/kg per day on day 91 and then to 300 
niiykgpefdivonday279 

In mice. 7 late-appearing (after 19 months) vaginal neoptasms (5 nonmetast^isirii'g squamous cal caicinomas. I 
squamous cell papHtoma. and 1 squamous poMi) occurred in animals given the highest dose. One tate-appearlng squamous 
col papNona occurred in the vagina ol a middleidose animal. Ito vagiral himors were found at the kiMSi dose. 

to rats. 2 Ue-appearing (after 20 months), nonmetastasiang vagiiiial squamous 
he highest dose. No vagina tutrwrs occurred at the loiv or rniddle dose in rats. Ito 
to tlher »( o( ether species. 

At doaes Ml produced himors in mice and rats, the estimated drug exposure (as measured by AUC) was approxinialely 3 
flmes (mouse) and 24 times (rat) the eshmated human exposure at me recommended therapeutic dose ol 100 mg every 4 
hours. 

Two transplacental caicinogenicily studtes were conducted in mice. One study administered zidovudine at doses ol 
20 mtfnvf dw w 40 mg^ per da)r from gestabon day 10 thmugh partuiibon and lactabon with dosing continuing in 
oltapnig lor 24 monlhs posAatalV. The doses o( zidovudine empnyed in ttiis shdy produced zidovudine eniosures 
m wdmiHly 3 tknes die esbmated human exposure at recommended doses. After 24 months, at the highest dose, an 
htnas* to Incidence ol vaginal himoi^ was noted with no increase ki himors «i the liver or king or any other organ In either 
gaider These Mkigs are consistent wHi results ol the standard oral caickiogenicity study in mbe. as described eaiHer. A 
sacond itxhr admnistered zklovudine at maximum tolerated doses ol 12.5 mgUay or 25 mafday (-10W mg/kgnonpregnml 
bo^wetohl or -450 mg/kg ol tenn body weight) to pregnant mkx from diys 12 ttirough WoCg esakw. TheiiMSlii 
tocraase to the number of tumors n the king. iMr. sra nmife reproductive bads to Ini oH^Aip of Mioi norivtoQ iio 
Mofior dose level ol zklovudine. 

t bnot knoiMi hoar pfedtotktt die rtsuls of rodent caictooQonlcfQf studtas nuy bo lor hunm. 

MMmMllc twrfw dlly la mKwdlno im nogadwhu mlmbW nwtagonlclly soroen, to an to v liro col 
taMflonnMtan oBiay. to a iM ndcnrnKlM liiL to I i^Mii iranoiir QftognioMc asi^ and to M aisv tor unid^^ 
qiidhi* to iM lar. R «•( inattgadc to i IJSlTtY/IK*'' inm 



wvudlne was mutagenk; In a LSITBY^^' mouse lymphoma assay, poslHve to an In vftro can 

transformahon assay clastogene in a cytogenetic assay using cultured human lymphocyles. and positive in mouse and rat 

microniicleus tests atipr repeated doses. It was negative m 3 cytogenetic study in r^ given a single dose. 
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surface area conskterabons had no alM oil M%Judgod by OOnoapdOlinlM. 

" c Pregnancy Category' C. 

B;Thete are no ^*oyateandl«^conboledshKliesolCOMBIVIR»lpregnantw!)^len Heprodiiction studies with 

and zklovudine have been patloniKd to anknals (see Lamhudim and Zkkivudiie sectkms bekiw). COMBIVIR 

olnddtowaldHiniiiiiognwyai^ikopoiHr " 
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. I usual adult dose (based on NMwtaAfWhN MM) Ml have revealed m evidaMlOl 

Mtoinicl^. Soon evidence of eady embiyolelhalily was saan h tie im II doiai Mr to 1^ 

aduk dose and higher, but there was in indkabon ol this efled in the rat at oraly aiMnislered doses up to 
aduk dose. Studies to pregnam rats and labUls showed lhat bmivudtoe is liansfened to the Mjs Ihiot^ 

StanOm: Reproducbon ^udies wUi oraly admtoisteied adovudkie it Ihe rat and to Sw rabbit at dosss up to 
500 mg/kg per day revealed no evMence of teratogenkity wih zklovudine. Zkknudtie beabnent resuted in embryonetal 
toxicity as evidenced by an Increase in the kicktence ol lebl resorpbons in rats given 150 or 450 m^ per day and rabbits 
gnen 500 mg/kg per day. The doses used ii the leialokigy sbidl« resulted in |»ak zklovudkw plasma concentialnns (after 
one-half ol the daily dose) to rats 66 to 226 bmes. and n rabbits 12 to 87 times, mean steady-state peak human plasma 
concenbabons (after one-sixth ol the daily dose) achieved widi Ote recommended daily dose |1iJ0 mg eveiy 4 hours). In an 
additional teratology sbjdy to rats, a dose of 3000 mg/Vg per day (very neat the oral median lethal dose to rats ol 
3683 m9'l<g) caused mar1<ed maternal toxicit/ and an increase in the reidence of letal maltornatMns. This dose resulted 11 
peak zidovudine plasma concsntratkins 350 liirios peak human plasma concentrahons No evxJence ol teratogenkiy was seen 
in this experiment at doses ol 600 mg/kg per day or less. Two rodent carcinogenicity sbidies were condiKted (see 
Carcinogenesis. Mutagenesis. Impairment of Ferblity). 

Antiretimiiil Pnjmef Re^liy: To monitor matemahf^ ouicomes of pregnant women exposed to COMBIVIR and 
otheranbietroviralaoents.3n Anbretroviral PregnancyRegistryhasbetn estanstod. Pltyacim an encoungod to ngMn 
pabents by caing 1-800-256-4263. 
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300 mg per day plus ReTROWReOOMOMfl^ltllll 

(see Tables 2 and 3). 

Tahle 2: Selected Clinical Adverse Events (i5°'o Frequency) 
in 4 Controlled Clinical Trials Vililh LPIVIR 30G mg/day and RETHOVIR 600 mg/day 
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ULM = Upper Iknit of normal. 
ANC = Absofale neubophU counl 
n : Number of pafienb assessed. 

'Frequencies of diese bboiatory abnomialbes were higher to patients wkh miki iatxiratory abnormalibes at baseiie. 
Obiamd Dalag CHnkal Piadlca: In addftun to adverse events reported from ckncal trials, the folkiwing 
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ttieir serkxisness. frequancyof repoitng^potenfial causal connecdon to EPIVIR and/or RETROVIR. 
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Gladys Knight and )ier )uishan<], l)u.si- 
iiessinan W'illiani McDowell, finbiace 
followiiiij tlii-ir wcdcliiij;. Tlie couple 
rcpoi1ecll\ Rist met alioiit I()yeai-s 
ago ill San Diego, Calif., « liere the 
groom is \-ice president of a coiisnlt- 
ing (irni. 
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WHEN Lloyd 
McClcMiclon was 
growing lip in 
Gary, Ind., ob- 
servers knew 
there was something special about 
him, especially after witnessing his 
performance in the 1971 Little 
League Baseball World Series. 
During a three-game period, the 
12-year-oId pitcher let his bat do his 
talking — hitting five home runs in 
five straight at-bats, a record that 
stood for 25 years. 

Now, 30 years later, the memo- 
ries of that experience are still vivid 
and still hold a special place in the 
former Little Leaguer's heart. "It 
was great being a part of history," 
says the 42-year-old former Major 
Leaguer who has been named to the 
Little League Baseball World Series 
Commemorative Team. "Setting 
the records that I did was and still 
is very gratifying." 

Today, much of McClendons grati- 
fication comes from his role as the 
first Afiican-American manager of 
the Pittsburgh Pirates, one of the 
most storied franchises in baseball 
history. Prior to this year, he had 
been the Pirates' hitting coach for 
the past four years, and his manage- 




Lloyd McClendon 

Takes Center Stage 



Pittsburgh Pirates manager 
is executing a plan to turn 
his team around 



rial experience had been limited to winter baseball for 
the past three years. During that stint, he led Lancaster 
to the California League fall championship in 1999. 
Some questioned his selection because of his lack of 
big-league managing experience, but he was selected 
over three other candidates because, as Pirates CEO 
Kevin McClatchy put it: "Plain and simple, he [was] 
the best guy available." 

In McClendon, the Pirates chose a manager who 
has the ability to motivate and communicate with 
today's players, many of whom, critics say, don't have 
a healthy degree of respect for the game. As a player. 



he teamed with some of the so-called "new generation 
players" during an eight-year Major League career that 
included stints with the Cincinnati Reds, Chicago 
Cubs and the Pirates. Even then, he exhibited ad- 
mirable leadership qualities that got the attention of 
baseball fans, players and administrators. "I've always 
been the guy to bring guys together and prepare them 
for games, so maybe I was managing then," he says. 
"During more than 21 years in this game, I've learned 
that when you step on the field, you play the game the 
best you can." 

That's what McClendon has had his players doing 
this year, but his plan to take the Pirates back to their 
gloiy days has been seriously hampered by a series of 
injuries to front-line players. Even so, that hasn't damp- 
ened his enthusiasm and optimism for a quick turn- 
around. He knows what it takes to win and has his sights 
set on the World Series — this time the big-league kind. 
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all about inclivicUialit\' and 
self-expression. It's easy to 
bring out yom- true eolors — 
just beeome one with 
Motlier Natine's vivid land- 
seajH% and follow her cliang- 
ing foliage to ereate the 
most eolorful wardrobe foi" 
work and play. 

Chieagoan Tain Covi, an 
account supervisor at 
Bunell Coninuniiealions, 
spends her days meeting 
with representatives from 
some of the nation's top 
coii)orations just like many 
other stylish Sisters in mar- 
keting. For these Sisters, it 
pays to have a signature 
style that leaves a jxjsitive 
and lasting impression with 
the client. And Coyt, who 
s[X)rts h'endy honey blonde 
twists, represents the fash- 
ion freedom that many 
women who work in cre- 
ative environments enjoy. 

"My clothes affect and 
reflect my attitude," sh6 
savs. "There are days when 



-Tara Coyt. a Chicajjo-iirca account 
siipi'ivisor at Biincll Comimini- 
cations, savs lliaf showcasing classy 
I<K)k.s with a \ il)rant flaii' is wel- 
comed ill her ucirkplace. Govts 
stv'lc represents that of a growing 
class of professionid women in cre- 
ative industries. "You should find a 
way to idlow \'oiir own person:il 
style to come through witli^our 
clothes," she Savs. \ 
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eauty 

^ And ^ 



For The New 

Black Woman 



For her favorite casual 
look, Coyt combines an 
ankle-length chocolate 
sweater with cream 
slacks and a mosaic 
sheer top with leather 
trim. A pair of two-toned 
suede boots completes 
her look. 



I may not have to meet with a client, but I will put on a suit 
because that's what I feel. Or, if I feel like being funky, I 
may wear a multicolored shirt, or some colorful jewelry to 
accentuate my wardrobe. The clients appreciate seeing 
different things and the flair that we bring." 

But what if you work in a conservative environment? 
Coyt says career women should understand the work envi- 
ronment and flaimt their sense of style within profession- 
al guidelines. 

"You can wear a colorful blouse or earrings or funl^ 
shoes with a conservative suit and make your conservative 
suit fit your own style,"she says. 

This season s casual looks range from the romantic to 
downright risqu6, and career women can start their fall 
transition gradually with colorfid accessories. Earthtone 
queens can add a little zip to their wardrobes by fusing 
some of the darker yellow hues (in the mustard or rust- 
color spectrum) with browns and beiges. A deep, reddish 
orange is also complementary with earthtones. Delve into 
the royal family of colors (eggplant, for example) and don't 
snub the greenery — olive is very becoming on most com- 
plexions. 

Coyt says there are four must-haves that are sure to get 
you in the autumn mood. 

Funky Shoes. Coyt 
says she can change her 
entire look just by 
changing her footwear. 
"If you know that you're 
going to hang out af^er 
work, you don't have to 
bring two totally differ- 
ent outfits," she argues. 
"Just bring an extra pair 
of shoes to either dress 
up or dress down your 
look." Even a basic navy 
suit works with a trendy 
pair of leather or suede 
boots. (Leather boots are 
available in every shade 
imder the sun this fall.) 

Shop around and 
spend your money on 
quality shoes; shoe divas 
will be the first to admit 
that a good quality shoe 
will never go out of 
style. And Coyt says that 





you don't have to break the bank to find quality. "I defi- 
nitely never, ever pay full price for shoes," she says. There 
are many boutiques and department stores that specialize 
in quality clothes and shoes with discounted prices; you 
have to find your best bargain." 

Leather & Lace. Love is in the air — ^thanks to the 
rebirth of the "Lady Marmalade" movement (i.e., the 
remake of the hit song and the movie Moulin Rouge) — 
and leather and lace is hot, hot, hot this season. Long lace 
dresses in rich colors and black sheer lace tops have 
become the "it" fabrics, both for after-work get-togethers 
and swanky after-5 events. 

Sexy and supple, leather is also back on the market this 
season in various shades. Coyt fancies outfits with leather 
trim for work, and on page 46, she is shown wearing a 
salmon and ivy tweed two-piece suit, complete with deep 
pink leather trim and belt. "This suit is appropriate for 
work and for after-hours," she says. She knows how to have 
fiin with contemporary suits as well. "I make sure I wear 
a fiin blouse underneath the jacket, so if I go out after 
work, I can take the jacket off and look nice and have fim 
with a different top." 

Many designers are combining the sex appeal of leather 
and lace with leather-trimmed lace boots and shoes. (These 
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ORGANIC ROOT Stimulato 



dry, damaged hair with the heiling goodness of Organic ROOT 
Stimulator's'" Half M 3 y 0 P H 3 i S e We have blended 
Olive Oil and Whole Egg Protein with Amino Acids, Whole Herbs and much, much 
more to strengthen and revitalize hair from within, After routine conditioning 
the texture of your hair will be transformed, rendering it moist, 
full of body, and stronger than ever before... 

N3tur3lly! 
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Skintimate' Bikini and K^^Oiit' 
Underarm Shave Gel. ■ 
With rrrare moisturizers than l L 
any other Skintimate' gel. 
To protect you from life's 

hidden irritations. ••~* 
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Fashion trends may 

come and go, but 
quality never goes 
out of style. Coyt 
says Sisters should 
shop around for 
g<K)d qualit)' 
clothes, and be 
price-sa\"vy; good 
bargains are easy to 

nnd. 



BEAUTY & STYLE Contfnued 

shoes are generally high-end; if you've got the money, splurge. If 
you're on a pre-holiday shopping budget, shop around for these 
pricey kickers). 

Precious Metals. For many Sisters, bronze is on fire this fall. 
Perhaps it's the magic that a beautiful bronze blazer, blouse or scarf 
can do for Black sldn. Bronze perks up the yellow or red undertones 
in Black sldn and makes the wearer appear more vibrant. Diehard 
earthtoners like Coyt, and wild-at-heart trendsetters like the rap 
artist Eve, flock to bronze and wear it well. But Coyt warns that 
Sisters shouldn't become a slave to trends. "I do like some of the 
trends, but I try to take them and make my own," she .says, pointing 
out her big gold belt and earrings, which complements the hints of 
bronze and gold in her mosaic style shirt. "If the trendy style doesn't 
work for me, or it doesn't look right on me, I'm not going to wear it. 
Women shouldn't wear [ill-fitting and inappropriate styles] just 
because it's a trend." 

Ankle-Length Sweaters. Nothing says sophistication like a flow- 
ing, luikle-length sweater. Unlike those discriminating hip-hugger 
jeans, anyone from superslender Sisters to full-size princesses can 
wear an ankle-length sweater well. Colorful, chunky knit sweaters 
and soft tvutlenecks are also must-have items for fall. Coyt says career 
women should look for quality when pmxihasing sweaters and cloth- 
ing in general. 

"Quality matters; if you purchase [cheap] clothes, the fit may not 
last, and the fabric or color may change after you wash or dry-clean 
it," Coyt says. She adds that buying quality clothing doesn't mean that 
you have to drain your finances. "I'm a bargain shopper; I do not pay 
full price for anything," she quips. 

Whatever your choice for self-expression this season — ^via clothes, 
footwear or accessories — just remember that individuality is key. So, 
go on girlfriend, step into fall — ^when you're being yourself, there's 
no way you can trip. 
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For Brothers I 



Ihiur Dating SkUls 

T: 

] 



■ Ts 9 p.m., Saturday night — 
the bewitching hour for 
lovers — and three different 
Brothers, in different cor- 
,ners of the country, have 
found themselves in the very same 
predicament: They're suddenly 
single, and without a date. 

The mighty John Harmon IV 
(not his real name), who thought 
he was God's gift to Black women, 
has just struck out. When Angela, 



his live-in lover of the last 37 
months and 29 days — but who's 
counting? — told him to marry her 
"or else," he chose "or else" and 
she left in a rental truck packed 
with all of "their" furniture, includ- 
ing her DVD player 

Meanwhile, Edward, a San Fran- 
cisco coiporate attorney, received 
tlic sh(x;k of the hour when his wife 
of 23 years dropped by the ofBce 
with divorce papers, instead of his 




usual brown-bag lunch. She ex- 
plained, in between sobs, that 
Edward has been consumed bv his 
career and she was moving on and 
he should do the same. After 23 
years and two children, Edward no 
longer has his college sweetheart 
to go home to. For the first time, in 
a long time, he needs a woman. 

Times Cim be tough for a recent- 
ly divorced father on the dating 
scene, but times are even tougher 
for men like Art, who lost his wife 
of .50 years after a lengthy illness. 
She was his best friend and confi- 
dante — his proverbial rib. Now 
Art's afraid to date because he 
knows no other woman can ever fill 
her shoes. Yet he's lonely, and 
would like a lady friend to play 
cards, or do something with, on 
those lonely Saturday nights. 

These three men, and scores of 
other Brothers like them, arc now 
looking for a new female fncnd, 
just to hang out, or maybe even to 
start a serious relationship. But 
there's a new sea of Sisters out 
there who can smell an outdated 
dater a mile away, and the last tiling 
they want to do is hit the dating 
scene unprepared. Experts say 
Brothers like John Harmon IV, 
Edward and Art need to go back to 
school and get with the times if 
they want to score big in the ro- 
mance department, because adher- 
ing to today's rules of dating will 
give them a leg-up on the unin- 
formed competition. 

Rule 91 

Get Back Into 
The Game 

For some men, it's a hard pill to 
swallow: After decades of having a 
woman by his side, he's now single. 
And he has to get back into the 
groove. But where does he look for 
a new love? One of the most com- 
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Jeep Liberty is a remix of heritage that spins into 
the next great Jeep idea. It has features like a 



Power Tech V6 engine ' pushing 210 horses. An 
urban-minded suspension, major passenger 
room, enhanced driver and passenger-side air 
bags' - and a standard six-speaker, ear-popping 



Jeep Liberty, the freedom of an exerting new world. ' * \ i-8 

j^^'Cj^jpnal on Limited Edition. ^Always use seat belts. Remember a bacl<seat is the safest place for i 
' ^ JS«p is a registered^rademark of DaimlerChrysler. Limited Edition Shown. ^ 
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LPDATIN(I Continued 
iiion mistakes suddenly sin- 
j^le men make is to scout for 
new love in their old hang- 
outs. Tnic, the players of the 
game have changed, but in 
realit}, tlie scener\' remains 
constant. This creates a 
problem on two fronts — 
not only vvill he be forced to 
reli\ e old memories, but he 
will also heighten the 
chances ol bumping into her 
friends or family members , 
and perhaps slipping intf) 
a taboo relat i o n s h i p . A 
change of scener)' allous 
him to keep the past in its 
resting place, and to start 
looking for love with a clean 
slate. "If you haven't been 
dating in a while, you should 
Irax el, get out of town and 
lind a new dating pool," says 
Chicagoan Art (Chatdaddy) 
Sims, who nms a supjKirt gioup for 
singles l<K)king for love. 

But some Brothers can't seem to 
get out of town soon enough 
because the church ladies, neigh- 
bors, soccer moms, and every oth- 
er able-bodied female in town 
knows he's on the market. 

Newly single men who are sud- 
denly besieged by mass offers of 
homemade meals and scjLson foot- 
ball passes may not know how to 
handle all of the attention and can 
become quite confused. Do you 
develop a dating schedule and visit 
the women on various shifts? Do 
von choose the woman who most 
reminds you of your late spouse? 
Do you go for a 19-year-old trophy 
girlfriend? Do you commit to a life 
of celibacy to bypass the dating 
drama altogether? Experts say 
when you're in doubt alxmt dating, 
be patient and persistent — look at 
the man in the mirror and decide 
what he really wants. 

"If you haven't been on the 
scene for awhile, you must know 
yourself and what you want in a 
relationship," advises Sims. "Think 
about five things you definitely 
want in another person and do not 
settle for less. Do not go for the first 
woman who conies idong. Be care- 
ful and patient." 



Mb 



Rule S2 

Keep It Real 



Being careful especially applies 
to the image that you present on a 
Inst date. Some men choose to 
grandstand f)y telling tall tales lo 
appear more appealing to their 
date. Travis may actually live in a 
one-bedroom apartment, but to- 
night, it becomes a five-bedroom 
loft. Kenneth may work two jobs to 
make ends meet, but tonight he's 
the senior paitner of a prestigious 
law finii. And James may have sep- 
arated from his wife, but tonight, 
he w;is never manned. If the first 
date goes well, there are sure to be 
follow-up dates which vvill spell 
trouble for all of these men, be- 
cause their PincK-chio tales are sure 
to catch up with them much faster 
today, thanks to the Internet and 
other methods of gathering per- 
sonal information at lightning 
speed. 

"Lies have always trapped and 
entrapped people, and somehow 
the tnith comes out in the end," 
explains San Francisco-based rela- 
tionship therapist Julia Hare, 
autlK)r of How To iind and Keep a 
Black Man Working. 



Some men routinely 
- exaggerate their finan- 
cial situation in order to 
attract a woman thev 
want, and in the end, 
iIk'v pav for it dearly. 

Just look at poor 
i vrone Brovvii (not his 
ical name). After his 
woman ol 23 years left 
him, the Texas native is 
tired of playing the field 
and is now seriously 
looking for a life part- 
ite r — perhaps someone 
hall his age who can 
of fer twice the fun. But 
lor some reason he ap- 
[lears to be a magnet for 
fi"'*' diggers, and he just 
can't figure out why. 

"Men reveal far too 
much of their material 
■■ . ^ y assets on a first date 
because they believe it will 
lure a woman to tlu-Tii. But show- 
ing ofT what kind of car you drive 
and how much money you have is 
the worst thing you can do, " wanis 
Dr. Tiy-E Muhammad, associate 
professor of psychology at Clark 
Atlanta University, and autfior of 
Secrets Men Keep, What They 
Don't Tell. Tlie bottom line is tliat 
you can't blame a woman for only 
w anting v on for your money if you 
don't give her the opportunity to 
rcidly get to know you and the gen- 
uine friendship you have to offer. 

If a much younger lady has cap- 
tured vour interest, cheek vour 
rationale and reali/.e the pros and 
cons of siicfi a relationship, says Dr. 
Hare. 

"You should give the piocess of 
finding the right person the same 
attention that you give to maintain- 
ing your career — don't just settle 
for pretty flesfi," Dr. Hare 
advises. "If you want a younger 
person, it can work out, but you 
should know that there vvill be lim- 
itations, and you must measure it 
out. You may not want to run the 
streets as much as she does, or you 
may not have the sexual energy 
that she has. Do you share the 
same interests? Be careful. She's 
cjuite aware that there's no fool like 
an old one." 
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so.., 



You care about body and bounce. 
You care about hair breakage. 

You care about healthy hair. 
You care about heat dannage. 
You care about shiny hair 
You care about styling versatility. 

WE CARE 

KeraCare* 




Visit www.aVlon.com or call 800'332'8566 for the salon nearest you. 
I KeraCare products are sold at fine salons nationwide. ©2001 Avion Industries, Inc. 
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UPDATINC, Continued 

Sims agrees. "Older men 
tend to \\'ant yoimger women to 
make tlic statement tliat lie ean 
siijiport her, and she knows this 
and can take advantage of the 
situation," he says. "If you're an 
older man looking for love with 
a Nounger person, he sure you 
share common interests, and 
that \()u"re not with this person 
just lor the sex." 

Rule S3 

Learn The Lnngo 

There was a time where you 
didn't have to play hy the mles 
to captm e a woman's heart — all 
\()u needed to do was tuni on 
the chanii, w hisper a few sweet 
nothings and that line woman 
was \ours. But toda\ \<)u are 
quickly realizing that the lingo of 
lo\ers has changed. Most Sisters 
won't gi\ e \uu the time of da\ when 
you use one of the following lame 
lines: "Baby, you can catch a fish 
without a hook. You nuist be ex- 
hausted because you'\ e been lim- 
ning through mv mind all dav. I 
lost mv phone number, can I ha\e 
Nours? Did \<)u liurt \ourseH wlien 
you fell from hea\ eny " Oh, and the 
atrocious: "Is your husband mar- 
ried?" Some younger men even 
resort to name-calling to get a 
woman's attention — no wonder 
thev often end up alone. Brothers, 
if vou are still using an\' one of 
those tired pick-up lines, your flirt- 
ing skills are seriously lacking by 
toda\ 's standards. 

Brothers, you ha\ e to leani how 
to llirt without being olnious. Black 
women are educated, sophisticated 
and enlightened. They are also 
working ov ertime to sujiport them- 
selves, their iamilies and their 
connmmities. With the help of the 
liev. T.D. Jakes and others, the 
Black woman of toda\ has expeii- 
enccd a new spiritual awakening. 
And in the wake of monumental 
events such as the Million Woman 
March, she's a renewed Sister who 
doesn't have the time or the 
|)atience for lies and chicanciy. 
The veiy best way to woo a good 




Black woman is to approach her 
like the queen she tiidv is. Com- 
pliment her on her beautiful ears, 
instead of her legs. Or tell her that 
you really like the shoes she's wear- 
ing — she'll be caught off guard, 
because alter all, she thinks, what 
do men know- about ladies' shoes? 
Stud\ the woiimu sou want, find 
out w hat her likes are and set yoin- 
game plan accordingly. When flirt- 
ing, remember that discretion is 
the name of the game. 

Rule M 

Make No^ 
Assumptions 

This rule is timeless. Some men 
wine and dine a woman hoping for 
an even exchange in the form of 
intimacv later. When his wish is 
not luiniled, oftentimes he feels 
cheated. 

"We tend to go on dates with 
expectations, depending on what 
w e Hnd out about the person," says 
Dr. Muhammad. "If she's chipper 
and [the two of you are having a 
good time], some men assume that 
after the date he and she are going 
to [get intimate]. It shouldn't be 
this wax, but for some, sex is the 
most liiv orable objective of a rela- 
tionship." 



Perhaps yoin- chipper date is 
batting her eyes and giggling at 
\our jokes because she's enjo\ing 
Nour compam'. If she doesn't out- 
light invite vou to spend the night, 
it's probablv best not to ]iursue her 
in that fashion. If she feels pres- 
sured or insulted by your sexual 
advances, she mav choose not to 
see vou again. Conversely, if vour 
date does invite you to spend the 
night, don't make the deadly as- 
sumption that she's disease-free; 
practice safe sex, and ask for and 
giv e sexuid histories; what you don't 
know in the AIDS era can kill you. 

RuleSS 

DonH Track 
Her Thnvn 

So vou'v e met the one w ho vou 
think is the perfect woman, but 
the date went sour right after vou 
openlv flirted with every other 
waitress on dutv. Or mavbe while 
vou were at the dance club, yoin- 
ex-girlfriend cornered the two of 
vou and spilled the beans on how 
vf)u never paid your share of the 
rent. Mavbe her friends told her 
that vou're a deadbeat dad. What- 
ever the reason, vou've lost yoiu" 
new love interest, and it's time to 
w a\ t' tin- wliitf flag of defeat. 

So if a woman doesn't return 
v oiu' call alter the second time v ou 
called her, or vour e-mails keep 
bouncing back to vou, or you page 
her to no avail, perhaps she doesn't 
want to be bothered. Don't stalk 
her or make a new enemy; it's more 
appropriate to just move on and 
look elsewhere for love. 

"Dating is a hustle, iuid rejection 
is a part of life," says Dr. Muham- 
mad. "When vou get on the dating 
scene, vou hav e to recognize these 
new changes and incoiporate them 
into your dating habits. You must 
learn to talk the talk and walk the 
walk — and there is no way to do 
this except thi ough experience." 

For the brave at heart, dating is 
exhilarating. F"or others it can be 
quite an intimidating experience. 
But there is one rule that hasn't 
changed: "If vou don't seek, vou 
will nev er find, and if you don't ask, 
)ou will nev er know." 

— Zondra Hughes 
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The Edmund Pettus Bridge. Just one of the stops along Alabama's Civil Rights Trail. Come walk in the 

FOOTSTEPS OF TRUE PIONEERS WHO COURAGEOUSLY SET THEMSELVES APART. AnD BROUGHT A COUNTRY TOGETHER. 



Alabama. Now this YOU'VE GOTTA SEE! 

For more information, call 1-800-ALABAMA, or visit www.touraldbama.org. 
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RARENTING In The New Millennium 




Hw SkM fMllRy of Cleveland Heights, Ohio, includes (top, r.) Khalida, 15; (top, I.) her older sister, Kimili, 21, a senior at Bowling Green 
State University; (hottom, I.) RiiAis Sims, an attorney: and his wife Yvonne, a high school guidance counselor. They have worked 
around their demanding schedules to stay involved with their daughters. 

Keeping Teenagers On 

The Right Track 



YVONNE Sims of 
Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio, who has spent 
over two decades as a 
teacher and guidance 
counselor, has helped many stu- 
dents — including her former fifth- 
grade pupil, actress Halle Berry — 
go on to lead successfid lives. She's 
also witnessed the twists and turns 
of the teenage experience. 

The lessons of those experi- 
ences came in handy when it was 
time for Sims' older daughter, 



By Bobbi Roquemore 

Kimili, to move into the teenage 
years. 

"I pride myself in the relation- 
ship I have with my daughters," 
Sims says. "For as much as I've 
invested in the kids in school, 
which is a lot, I wanted to make 
sure I invested as much wth my 
own children. Being there for 
them, doing things with them, lis- 
tening to them, spending quality 
time with them, all of the things I 
would see, from an educator's per- 
spective, lacking in the students I 



had to deal with. I wanted to make 
sure my children weren't on the 
minus side." 

As expected, Yvonne Sims and 
her husband, Rufus Sims, an attor- 
ney, had their share of ups and 
downs, and probably lost a hair or 
two. But they were successful in 
leading Kimili into her adult life. 
Kimili, 21, is now a senior at Bowl- 
ing Green State University. 

The Sims family will use the 
same recipe of a cupful of love, a 
spoonful of discipline and a dash of 
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E ULTIMATE FAMILY 
ADVENTUREl 









A fun-loving family, the Sims share an in-house joke. Family interaction is critical to a teenager's development, experts say. 



KEEPING TEENS Con//nued 
space to steer their younger child, 
15-year-old Khalida, down the 
same path. And there's one more 
ingredient that is sure to put the 
teenager over the top — parental 
participation. 

Staying involved, experts say, is 
crucial for parents to form a 
healthy relationship with teenagers 
and provide a bridge to a success- 
fill adulthood. Studies are proving 
that parents — not peers — are the 
No. 1 source of strength and direc- 
tion for teenagers. 

"Parents, don't underestimate 
how important you are to your 
child," says Dr. Jerome Taylor, a 
psychologist and executive direc- 
tor of the Center for Family Ex- 
cellence, based in Pittsburgh. "So 
often we picture adolescence as 
being independent of parents. But 
parents, don't be fooled. We have 
to be convinced that material 
blessings are not the most essential 
blessings they need to make it 
through adolescence. They need 
the engaging acceptance and 
warmth of parents." 

Just ask Kimili, who credits her 



parents' support during her teen- 
age years for her success today. 

"They definitely have deter- 
mined my success, and seeing how 
hard my parents work lets me 
know that's what I am supposed to 
be doing," says Kimili, who wants 
to follow her mother into educa- 
tion. "They're like my light in the 
darkness." 

Despite the obvious incentives 
of active involvement with teens, 
some parents, unfortunately, still 
don't get it. One of the biggest 
obstacles parents face in being 
involved is their attitude, Taylor 
says. Often, Black professional par- 
ents supply their families a plush 
house and school system in the 
suburbs, then find themselves puz- 
zled when the teen lacks motiva- 
tion. Security alone won't do; 
parents still have to take the initia- 
tive and be active participants in 
their children's lives. 

"The first part of it is acknowl- 
edgement that they must be in- 
volved. It's not always there," Tay- 
lor explains. "Sometimes, parents 
feel that if they can provide the 
material possessions that they nev- 



er had, then that will be sufficient 
to see their child through the tur- 
moil. But parents have to equip 
themselves with the disposition to 
get involved." 

Yvonne and Rufus Sims' activi- 
ties with their children revolve 
around Glenville New Life Com- 
munity Church on Cleveland's 
East Side, the family's place of 
worship. The)' have worked with 
youth groups and pitch in by dri- 
\'ing to activities whenever they 
can, among other things. 

The Sims family diligentiy tries 
to remain a part of one another's 
lives in spite of the demanding 
schedules that both working par- 
ents have to endure. Even if the 
family simply watches TV together 
or Khixlida, the younger daughter, 
pampers her hardworking father 
by oiling his scalp and giving him a 
back massage, they make every 
minute count. 

"We're really a laid-back fami- 
ly," Yvonne Sims says. "We view TV 
together and we act silly together. 
A majority of the time, we don't 
need a lot of company. We can act 
a fool by ourselves! The girls get a 
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Proud Parents. 
Bright Futures. 

Active . Guard . Reserve 




Copyrighted nia!* 



"In Today's Military/, Tammy makes a 
difference every day. She came home 
smarter, stronger and so full of confidence, 
even the neighbors are feeling proud." 

Today's Military offers over 150 
career paths, 8 different ways to earn 
college credits and the rare opportunity 
to make the world a better place. 
There are exciting new options 
and classic 
lessons in | 
confidence, ^ 

courage, self-discipline and character. 
It's a structure for success that makes 
parents feel as confident about Today's 
Military as their kids do. 

Visit todaysmilitary.com with your 
teenager, or call I-888-855-HERO. You 
will begin to feel the special pride and 
satisfaction that only comes with a 
child's growing success. 




Mother and daughter check 
lessons on the computer. 
Yvonne Sims says she goes 
out of her way to make sure 
her cliildren don't fall 
through the cracks. 



KEEPING TEENS Conf/ni^ed 
lack out of watching their dad and 
[me] hand dance, and then they'll 
try. On the other hand, we try to 
keep up line-dancing with them." 

Fun and games are nice, of 
course, but quality time should also 
be serious time. Use your moments 
with teenagers to set the ground 
rules of what to do and what not to 
do, Taylor says. 

"Teenagers need firmness in 
discipline," Taylor adds. "Parents 
need to think about not only what 
they require, but also why they 
require it. Because they face great- 
er temptations, by not providing 
reasons, we make them vulnerable 
to those temptations by simply 
asserting rules without providing 
some Idnd of explanation for those 
rules." 

The same advice can be applied 
when teaching values to teens. 
Rufus Sims was at odds with 
Kimili, his older daughter, over 
one boyfriend, and it caused a stir 
ui the family. "Rufus got a little ver- 
bal on the young man about how 
he carried himself, especially with 
work," Yvonne Sims says. "He said, 
"You've got to be working, in school 
or doing something if you want to 
spend time in this house. You have 
to have some purpose in life.' And 
this young guy didn't have that." 

Rufus Sims held his ground, and 
soon after, Kimili says she dis- 
covered that her father was right: 
The boyfriend would not be a good 
fit. The episode displayed not only 



the power of a parent's guidance, 
but the trust a parent must have 
that the teen will make the right 
choices at the right time. 

"You're not going to watch 
them every minute," Rufus Sims 
says. "Give them a good, solid 
christian base, and then let them 
fly. Let them go. They'll fall and 
make mistakes, but they'll be fine. 
We all did it." 

Yvonne and Rufus Sims have 
been a little more lenient with 
Khalida than with Kimili. For ex- 
ample, Kimili couldn't receive 
phone calls from the opposite sex 
until she was 16. Yet Khalida is 
allowed to receive calls from boys 
at age 14 because, her parents say, 
she's "more sophisticated" than 
Kimili was at that age. 

Even so, Khalida hasn't let that 
freedom go to her head. Khalida 
says she's still wary of wTong im- 
pressions guys may get if she lets 
her guard down. 

"My parents always told me how 
to carry myself as a young lady," 
Khalida says. "People are always 
looking at you no matter where you 
are, and you just have to carry 
yourself in an appropriate way 
because you are representing your 
family and everything that is a part 
of you." 

Teenagers and parents aren't 
always on the same page when it 
comes to fiature plans. College has 
always been in the girls' plans, 
Yvonne Sims says, and her daugh- 
ters agree. Kimili's major is educa- 



tion, a decision that sits well with 
her parents. Meanwhile, Khalida 
wants to major in theater, and her 
parents have expressed their dis- 
pleasure. They are concerned that 
Khalida won't have a soHd financial 
ftiture by taking that route. 

Be careful on this one, Taylor 
advises. If parents try too hard to 
implement their plan for success, 
nobody wins as the struggle be- 
comes counteiproductive for both 
the parents and the child. 

"Cut them some slack," Taylor 
says. "I'm not encouraging parents 
to cover up their feelings, but don't 
get into the child's way. The child 
needs to [know] your feelings. 
Maybe, at some point, the child 
will come to the same conclusion. 
Maybe, at some point, the child 
says I have to do it, because it feels 
right to me. And the parents have 
to back off and respect that." 

To the "relieP' of Yvonne and 
Rufus Sims, Khalida is now lean- 
ing toward a career as an interior 
designer. Even Khalida knows her 
parents are simply doing what 
they've always done: Looking out 
for her best interests and prepar- 
ing her for a successful jx)st-teen- 
age life. 

"The qualit)' of warmth and love 
for their child has to be very overt- 
ly expressed," Taylor says. "There's 
a lot that our adolescents face. 
They need some assurance they 
are loved and accepted, that life is 
worthwhile. Parents provide that 
ground." □ 
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African- American 



HonoTMS and major participants included (seated, I. to r.) Warren C. Jackson, CEO of Circulation Experti Ltd.; Percy E. Sutton, founder 
and chairman-emeritus of Inner City Broadcasting; Black Enterprise Publisher Earl G. Graves Sr.; Morehouse College President 
Walter E. Massey; and Harlem Boys Choir director Walter J. Tumbull; and (standing, 1. to r.) Harold (Hal) B. Jackson, group chairman 
of Inner City Broadcasting; Singer Eddie Levert Sr., Ebony Executive Editor Lerone Bennett Jr.; Phyllis WooUey, director of African 
American marketing, Colgate-Palmolive; the Rev. Dr. Charles L. Norris Sr.; Jeff Bums Jr., senior vice president, Johnson Publishing 
Company; and Congressman Edolphus Towns. 



Corporate sponsor, Colgate- 
Palmolive, was represented bv 
Phyllis Woolley, who congratu- 
lated honoree Percy E. Sutton. 




CROWN men cried and 
asked why no one had done 
this before. A superstar 
rfather and a superstar son 
sang "The Wind Beneath 
My Wings" to each other and to fathers 
and sons everywhere. 

In the end, after an unprecedented 
all-day session of woricshops and tributes, 
more than 1,000 Black males recommit- 
ted themselves to one another and to 
the new idea represented by the first 
annual African-American Men's Day, 
sponsored by Ebony magazine and 
Colgate-Palmolive. 

Held at the Hilton New York & 
Towers, and attended by a telling mix- 
ture of educators, superstars, students 
and grassroots activists, the event was 
hailed as a breakthrough model that 
should be replicated in communities and 
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Men's Day Hailed 




dties across the country. Jeff Bums Jr., 
the Johnson Publishing Company senior 
vice president who coordinated the 
event, said the response was so over- 
whelming that it was necessary to turn 
thousands away and that the company 
is planning a larger event in June 2002. 

In a special message to the celebra- 
tion. Ebony's founding father. Chairman 
and CEO John H. Johnson, said that 
"being a father is one of life's greatest 
gifts. To become a great father, you must 
give of yourself, showing your children 



by both your words and example how to 
become the best they can be." 

The keynote speaker. Ebony Execu- 
tive Editor Lerone Bennett Jr., said the 
event was part of a wider Ebony pro- 
gram to revive the whole Black family 
and was a logical extension of the com- 
pany's widely praised Mother-Daughter 
luncheons. "Nobody," he said," respects 
Black women more than Ebony, and 
nobody celebrates Black women more 
than Ebony. . . But if you are interested 
in the whole Black family, and if you 



Ctlmax of all-dajr pnt^am was 

luncheon honoring outstand- 
ing fathers and featuring 
(clockwise) keynote speaker 
Lerone Bennett Jr., coordina- 
tor Jeff Bums Jr., Dr. Howard 
Dodson, chief of Schomburg 
Center, who was the master of 
ceremonies; and Eddie Levert 
Sr. and Gerald Levert singing 
"The Wind Beneath My 
Wings." Additional entertain- 
ment was provided by the 
Lewis Barnes Trio and the 
invocation was given by the 
Rev. Jerry Mosby. 
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Sons of Graves family brought their sons to the trib- 
ute for Black Eiiteiprise Publisher Earl C. Craves 
Sr. (left, 3rd fr. I.). Award was presented by Earl 
(Butch) Gnnes Jr., president and COO, Black 
Enterprise magazine; John C. Craves, president. 
Black Enterprise Unlimited; Michael Graves, 
senior vice president, Pepsi-Cola Company, with 
the support of Earl Craves Jr.'s sons. Earl C. 
Graves III (I.) and Theodore D. Graves (r), and 
John Crav es' son. Carter L. Craves. Radio pioneer 
Harold B. (Hal) Jackson (below, left, r), group 
chairman of Inner Citv Braadcasting Corj)., was 
saluted by WBLS radio pi-rsonality Doug Banks. 
Warren G. Jackson (l)elow, I.), founder and chair- 
man of Circulation Experti, was presented by his 
sons, W. Garrison Jackson, president. Circulation 
Experti, iuid Temmce V. Jackson, vice president. 
Circulation Expi-rti. The Rev. Dr. Calvin Butts, 
pastor of Abvssinian Baptist Church and a 
Morehouse dumnus (bottom, left, 1.), presented 
award to Morehouse Colle^ President Walter E. 
Massey. Cendd Levert (bottom, right, r.) and Sean 
Levert made it a familv alTair in presenting award 
to patriarch Eddie Levert Sr. 
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Colgate-Palmolive 




Following in giant footsteps. Minister Keith A. Norris (above, left, 1.) and Minister Charles L. Norris Jr. praised the Rev. Dr. Charies L Norris 
Sr., pastor of Bethesda Missionary Baptist Church of Jamaica, N.Y.; Pierre Sutton, president of Inner City Broadcasting, saluted his father, 
Psicy E. Sutton (above, right, r), the chairman emeritus of the company, and Ne%v Yoric State Assemblyman Darryl C. Towns (below, r) presented 
award to his father. Congressman Edolphus Towns (speaking). Dr. Walter J. Tumbull (bottom, c), director of the Boys Choir of Harlem, 
received award from present and past members of the Boys Choir, including (1. to r.) Michael McDonald, Tracy Sydnor, James Waller 
and Terrance Wright. 

FATHERS & SONS Conf/nued 

want to ensure the health and 
growth of new generations of Black 
males — and husbands — ^you have 
to realize, as so many Black men 
and women have told us, that it's 
time for somebody to celebrate 
Black fathers and sons, who have 
created, with Black mothers and 
daughters, one of the greatest tra- 
ditions of service and exceUence in 
American history." 

The climax of the day was a 
tribute to nine pioneering Black 
fathers whose sons have followed 
in their footsteps. In a novel and 
moving departure, the fathers were 
introduced and presented by their 
son (or sons). Almost without ex- 
ception, sons — and fathers — said 
the fathers excelled in imparting 
three key ingredients — responsi- 
bility, accountability, and love. 
The honorees were: 
KARI. G. CH W KS SR., CEO 
of Earl Graves Ltd., parent corpo- 
ration of the Earl G. Graves Pub- 
lishing Company, publisher of 
Black Enterprise magazine. 

HAKOLD (MAI.) B.JACKSON, 
radio pioneer and group chairman 
of Inner City Broadcasting Cor- 
poration. 

W ARREN G. JACKSON, found- 
er and chairman of Circulation 
Experti Ltd., a public relations and 
advertising firm. 

EDDIE LEVERT SR., super- 
star singer and co-star with his son. 
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ESH TECH FOR YOUR SMILE 





The toothpaste that provides 12 hours of protection from cavities, plaque, gingivitis, 
tartar build-up and bad breath. Now whitens* too. Because a beautiful smile says it all 

12-HOUR PROTECTION PLUS WHITER TEETH 



'Whitens teeth by gently removing surface stains 




All-day sessions at Hilton New York & 
Tow i'i s included panel discussion on 
"Pre|)ani)t; for College," which fea- 
tiu"e(I (1. to r.) Dwayne Ashley, presi- 
dent, Thurgood Marshall Scholarship 
Fund; Morehouse College President 
W'aitcr E. Massey; Col. Rodney M. 
Davis. U.S. Army ROTC Cadet 
C^onnnand: and Dr. Charles Kidd Sr., 
president of York College. Career 
opportiinitit's were discussed by 
(riglit ) TV personality Felipe 
Luciano; Omar Wasow, executive 
director ofBlackPlanet.com; and 
GrcgoiA T. Walker, president and 
COO, Uniworld Group. Health issues 
panel featured two brothers (below) 
« iio are also physicians and rappers. 
Dr. Jolui D. Clarke and Dr. Matthew 
A. T. Clarke. The family physicians 
use rap as an educational tool to relay 
health information. 




FATHERS & SONS Conf,n..ed 
Gerald, of new album, Father and Son. 

DR. WALTER E. MASSEY, pres- 
ident of Morehouse College, the 
largest and most comprehensive in- 
stitution of higher learning for 
men. 

THE REV. DR. CHARLES L. 
.NORRIS SR., pastor of Bethesda 
Missionary Baptist Church, in 
Jamaica, N.Y. 

THE HONORABLE PERCY E. 
SUTTON, former Manhattan 
Borough President and founder and 
chairman emeritus of Inner City 
Broadcasting Corporation. 

CONGRESSMAN EDOLPHUS 
(ED) TOWNS, a nine-term New York 
representative. 

DR. WALTER J. TURNBULL, 
director of the Boys Choir of Harlem. 
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Date With a Dish , 

By Charlotte Lyons 

't is referred to as low-country cuisine (or 
"cuisine of the water") because of the abun- 
dance of seafood and small fish caught off the 
coast of Carolina and Georgia and used to cre- 
ate a variety of appetizing dishes. This culinary style 
also relies on other local products such as rice, grits, 
commeal and okra. Thanks to the African and 
Caribbean influences of the Gullah (a group of 
descendents of former slaves who live on the barrier 
island), we're able to enjoy such delicacies as 
Hopping fohn, Limpini Susan and Hush Puppies. 
Try some of the following recipes for a flavorful, 
memorable experience. But remember, some of the 
dishes included in low-country cuisine are heavy on 
the calories. So eat sensibly and enjoy. 



LOW-COUNTRY 
BOIL 

!4 gallon water 

1 tablespoon Old Bay Seasoning 
6 to 8 eloves garlie, eut in halves 

3 bay leaves 
Cayenne to taste 

Salt and pepper to taste 
VA pounds Kieibasa or smoked 

sausage, sliced into 1-inch 

pieces 
12 small new potatoes 

4 caiTots cut into fourths 

4 ears of com, cut into thirds 
12 small white onions 
3 pounds shrimp in shells 
1 lemon sliced 

Chopped |)arsley 

Hrin<4 water to a boil in a lai'ge 
stoekpot, and add tlie seasonings to 
the water. Add Kieibasa, potatoes, 
and canots. Bring to a lioil and lioil 
uncovered until vegetables are 
abnost tender, about 5 minutes. 
Add com and onion iind boil 5 min- 




utes longer. Add shrimp and lemon 
slices, luid simmer until shrimp are 
done, about 3 to 4 minutes. He- 
mo\e lemon slices. Garnish with 
parsle\' il desired. 

Yields 6 senings 

CAi.()mi;s 883.8, Tcrr.M. Fat 39.5c;, 
Cuoi.KSTKKOL 426mc., Fibkk 9.5t;, 
PiiOTKiN 69.9c, Sodium 2,550nic 

LOBSTER 
SAVANNAH 

cup butter or margarine 
^A metliuni green pepper, 
chopped 

medium red bell pepper, 
chopped 

1 small onion, chopped 

1^ pound mushrooms, sliced 
cup all-puq>ose flour 

2 cups Half-and-Half 
Salt to taste 

V\ cup dry sherry- 
Dash hot pepper sauce 
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Country 
^Cuisine 




A popular and hearty *\^Jtr 
dish that's typical of ^ 
low-country cuisine is ' , ' 

lAJW-C'ountry Boil, 
which includes a combi- 
nation of shrimp, 
smoked suusuf^e, new 
potatoes, carrots and 
com, .. _ _ 





Photography by James Mitchell 





4 lobster tails, cooked and cut 

into bite-size pieces 
'A cup shredded clieddar cheese 

Melt butter in laij^e skillet on 
medium heat. Cook and stir green 
pepper, red bell pepper, onion and 
muslirooms until vegetables are 
tender. Add Hour and continue 
to cook and to stir a few minutes. 
Heat cream until wami. Gradually 
add cream to \egetable mixture, 
stining constantlv until smootli. 
Season the sauce with salt. Add 
sherry, hot pepper sauce and lob- 
ster to sauce and heat through. 
Sj)oon lobster mixture into lobster 
shells and sprinkle with cheese. 
Place filled lobster tails in glass 
Iiiiking dish ;uid broil for a few min- 
utes, until cheese melts and lightly 
browns. Ganiish with parsley. 

I Yields 4 senings 



Calories 747.5, Total Fat 44.2g, 

CUOLFSTFHOL .390mC., FlHKIi l.iic, 

Photein 63.1c, Sodium i,349MG 

STEWED OKRA 
AND TOMATOES 

'A cup diced salt pork 

1 medium onion, ciiopped 

1 medium green |>ep|>er, 

chopped 
.3 cloves garlic, minced 
1 teaspoon chopped, fresh 

lliMne 

'A teaspoon cinished red pepper 
1 pound fresh okra 
4 tomatoes, chopped 

Salt and pepper to taste 
1 teaspoon sugar 

Hot pepper sauce to taste 
I cup water 



Heat 1 cup water to boiling, add 
salt pork and cook for 2 to .3 min- 
utes. Remo\e salt pork from the 
pan and discard water. Cook and 
stir salt pork over medium lieat 
imtil brown and crisp. Remov e salt 
pork and set aside. Pour off all but 
about 2 tablespoons of drippings. 
Add the onion, green pepj>er, gar- 
lic, tliMne and cnrshed reel pepper. 
Cook and stir vegetables over 
medium heat until tender, about 3 
minutes. Add the okra and contin- 
ue to cook 10 to 15 minutes, stir- 
ring occasionallv. Add resen ed salt 
pork, tomatoes, salt, pepper, sugar, 
not pepper sauce anci water. Cover 
and simmer for 10 minutes. 



Yields 6 senings 

Calories 20().I, Totm. Fat 16.2c, 

CllOI.ESTEIiOl. ITVIC, FlHER .'i.Oc, 

Protein 3.3c, Sodii vi .3S5mc 
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a. Anything that falls on the floor 

b. Anything that falls on the floor 
c _Anythi ng that falls on the floor 

( gX^h er) 




1 



He doesn't have a choice. 
You do. 




The Other 
White Meat, 



, lA USA www.otherwhitemeat.com 




Hief i» (I major con 
^. . jionent in low-coun 
mji' try ctikine und is 
' Mseri to create Huch 

(linliex ait Red Kice. 



HUSH PUPPIES 

1 cup white or yellow conuneal 

% cup all-purpose flour 

4 teaspoons baldng powder 

1 teaspoon sugar 

1 teaspoon salt 

'4 teaspoon garlic powder 

% cup milk 

1 egg, well-beaten 

'A cup finely chopped onion 
Vegetable oil 

Combine commeal, flour, bak- 
ing powder, sugar, salt and garlic 
powder in meaium bowl. Stir in 
milk, egg and onion until well- 
blended. Drop rounded tea- 
spoonful into deep hot oil (375 
cfegrees). Fry imtil golden-brown, 
about 3 minutes. Drain on paper 
towels. Serve hot. 

Yields 6 servings 

Calories 495.4, Total Fat 38.5g, 
Cholesterol 34mg, Fiber 1.8g, 
Protein 5.4g, Sodium 645mg 



LIMPINI SUSAN 

'A cup chopped green pepper 

'A cup chopped onion 

2 tablespoons vegetable oil 

4 cloves garlic, minced 

1 cup long-grain rice 

1 pound okra, cut into I/2-inch- 
thick rounds 

2 cups chicken broth 
Salt And Pepper 
Cayenne 

1 pound medium shrimp 

Cook and stir green pepper and 
onion in oil over medium neat until 
tender, about 5 minutes. Add the 
garlic and cook and stir for about 2 
minutes. Add the rice, and stir the 
rice mixture until coated witli oil. 
Cook and stir until rice is opaque, 
about 3 to 4 minutes. Ada okra, 
chicken broth, salt, pepper and 
cayenne. Bring rice mixture to a 
boil, reduce the heat to low, cover 
and cook until rice is tender and 
liquid has been absorbed, about 20 
minutes. Adjust seasoning. Stir in 
shrimp and cook until shrimp are 
done and turn pink, 5 to 8 minutes. 



Yields 6 servings 

Calories 292.9, Totiil Fat 7.0g, 
Cholesterol 1 16mg, Fiber 2.5g, 
Protein 22.9g, Sodium 641mg 

RED RICE 

4 slices bacon 

1 medium onion, chopped 

1 medium green pepper, 

chopped 
1 cup rice 

1 14/^-ounce can tomatoes, 
undrained and cut-up 

1!^ cups chicken broth 

Salt and pepper to taste 

2 to 3 dashes hot pepper sauce 
1 tablespoon tomato paste 

Cook bacon until crisp in 1 1/2- 
quart saucepan; remove and re- 
serve. Cook and stir onion and 
green pepper in bacon drippings 
until tender. Stir in rice; aod 
remaining ingredients and blend 
lightly. Cover and bring to a boil; 
reduce heat and cook over low heat 
until rice is tender and all liquid 
has been absorbed, about 20 min- 
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Your mind says 

yes. 

Your stomach says 

no, no, no. 




I If ■iiliill 



Enjoy dairy again with Lactaid? It's a natural enzyme that helps you digest a milk sugar 
called lactose. Take it with your first bite and it helps you avoid the cramps, gas or bloating 
tliat can come witli dairy. To fmd out if dairy is causing you problems, go to www.lactaid.com 

Lactaid. For the love of dairy. 



Lact^ 






iitc's. I.ot stand aliotit 5 ininiites. 
Cinmblc bacon antl sprinkle o\er 
rice. 

Yields 4 sei-vings 

Calories 268.6, Total Fat 4.8g, 
Cholk.stkkol 6m(;, Fiber 2.6g, 
Protein 10.8c, Sodium 839mg 

FRIED CATFISH 

2 pounds pan-dressed catfish 

'A Clip eornmeal 

1^ cup all-piiqiose floiir 
Salt and pepper to taste 
Cayenne pepper to taste 
Vegetable oil 

If fish fillets are large, cut into 
.serving-size pieces. Combine 
conimeal, flour, salt, pepper and 
ca\ennc. Coat the fish fillets with 
cornineal niixtnre. Heat xegetable 
oil (1/2-incii) in skillet until hot. 
Fiy fish in hot oil over medium 
heat, tunn'ng fish carefiillv, until 
bnmii on both sides, about 5 min- 
utes on each side. 

Yields 8 servings 



Calories 408.7, Total Fat 30.7c, 

ClIf)I.ESTEI!()I, 6fjSK;, FlHEK O.fiC, 

Protein 20.1c;, Sodiim 49mc; 



CHEF JOE 
RANDALL'S 
SMOTHERED 
SHRIMP ON 
CREAMY GRITS 

GRITS 
S'A cups water 

1 cup stone-ground yellow grits 
'A teaspcKjn salt 
'A teaspoon white pepper 
1 tablespcMin butter or mar- 
garine 
'A cup heavy cream 

SMOTHERED SHRIMP 
4 slices slab bacon, diced 
1 cup all-puipose floiu- 
1 medium Mdalia onion, diced 
4 cli>ves garlic, minced 

1 lid>les]K>on paprika 

2 pounds medimn shrimp, 
peeled and deveined 

3 cups shrimp stock 

3 tablesp<K)ns fresh chives, 

chopped 
'A cup tbinlv sliced green tmion 
'A teas|)oon cjiyenne pepper 

Salt and pepper to taste 

Bring water to a boil in large 
saucepan. Add salt and |iepper; stir 
in the grits gradually. Simmer for 



20 to 25 minutes or until all the 
water has been absorbed, stirring 
fi e{|uentK. Remove fiom heat and 
stir in the ])utter and then the 
heaw cream, cover and set aside. 
Rinse the shrimp and |)at dn', 
dredge shrimp in flour, shaking oil 
excess. In a large skillet, IH the 
diced bacon until brown. Add the 
onion and cook and stir for 2 min- 
utes. Add garlic, paprika and the 
slirimp, cook and stir lor .'3 minutes 
or until shrim|) tuni pink. .\dd the 
shrimp stock and chives; stir and 
reduci- the heat and simmer for 10 
minutes. Add green onions and 
cayenne pejiper; stir and season to 
taste with salt and pepper. Spoon 
the grits into center of a wanu soup 
plate, then spoon the Smothered 
Shrimp over tbe grits. Serve imme- 
diately. 

Yields 8 servings 

Calories 371.5, Total Fat 1 1.9r.. 

CllOLESTKKOI. 200MG, FlllKU 0.7C, 

Protein 32.4g, Souilm 1,033mg 

GRATED SWEET 
POTATO PUDDING 

'A cup butter or margarine 

4 cups grated sweet {lotatoes 

1 cup cane svnip 

'A cup sugar 

1 cup milk 

3 eggs 

% cup chopped pecans 

1 cup raisins 

1 teasp(K>n ground cinnamon 

1 teaspoon ground allspice 

'A tea.spoon groimd cloves 

Melt the butter in a heavy, oven- 
proof skillet. Mix all ingredients 
together in bowl. Pour swi-et pota- 
to mixture into the hot skillet with 
butter and stir until heated. I'lace 
skillet in 350-degree oven and 
bake. When crusted around edge 
and toj), turn under and let tbe 
crust form again. Do this twice, 
allovring the last to remain on sides 
and top, about 40 to .50 minutes. 
Serv e with svs eetened cream or ice 
cream if desired. 



Yields 6 senings 



Caix)ries 573.7, Total Fat 22..3g, 
CiioLi:srEROL 137mg, Fiber 3..5g, 
Protein 6.4g, Sodiim 268m(; 
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The New 



Cookbook 




What^s 
on the 
menu? 



Spicy CaHish 
Fingers, 
Cliiclcen & 
Bladc-Eyad 
i Pea Stew, 
Caribbean 
Lobster Saiad, 
Bourbon- 
Barbecued 
Ribs, Candied 
Yams, Siciiiet 
Greens with 
Balsamic 
Vinegar, 
Cheesy Corn 
Bread, and 
Walnut Sweet 
Potato Pie. 
Now you can 
make these 
recipes and more 



wi 



th The NEW 



The 
NEW 
EBONY 
Cookbook 
Only 
19.95 



EBONY 
COOKBOOK! 
Over 200 
recipes rang- 
ing from tra- 
ditional soul food to contemporary favorites that are quicic, 
easy, and simply delicious! EBONY's Pood Editor Charlotte Lyons has 
written this cookbook with the benefit of her 27 years of experience. 
Clip and moil the coupon below today: 



ISBN: 
0-87485-090-8 



The New EBONY Cookbook 

Send me copies at only $1 9.95 each 

Please include $3.95 shipping and handling, plus $2.00 for each additional book. 
Name 



Address. 
City 



State 



□ My check or money order is enclosed for $_ 



_Apt. No. 
Zip_ 



(make payable to Johnson Publishing Co.) 



□ Please charge to: □ Visa □ Mastercard □ American Express □ Discover 

Card No. Exp. Date 

Signature 

Mail coupon & check or money order today (No C.O.D.s or Cosh accepted) 

Send to: Book Division, Johnson Publishing Co., 820 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IL 60605 



aterial 




4 



r 




What is good, lasts. Just ask those who have purchased a Starmark i 
Certified Pre-Owned Mercedes-Benz. Each vehicle has undergone a j 
130+ point inspection and certification. And it includes a comprehensive ' 
Starmark Pre-Owned Limited Warranty.* For lasting value and performance ; 
In perfect harmony, call 1-800-FOR-MERCEDES or visit MBUSA.com.: 



STARMARK 

CERTIFIED PRE- OWNED 
M E R C E I) i: S B i: N Z 



McrccdcsHc'ii/ 



'See your authorized Mercedes-Benz Dealer for a copy of the Starmark Pre-Owned Limited Warranty. Nat King Colefi/ & O2001 KCP, Inc. and Maria Cole. Licensed by Global Icons LLC, Los Angeles. CA A i R;ghts 
Reserved, www, global icons, com O2001 Mercedes-Benz USA, LLC. A DaimfefChrysler Company 





At the opening 

of King Hedley 11, 
his most recent 
Broadway produc- 
tion, Wilson — wear- 
ing his trademark 
porkpie hat — is 
joined hy (1. to r.) 
his wife, Constanza 
Romera, a costmne 
designer, actor 
/dancer Gregory 
Hines, and Hines' 
daughter, Jessica. 



AUGUST WILSON Conf/nued 

jumble of voices. 

To a certain extent, the voices 
and emotions Wilson conjures up 
are practically embedded on a reel 
in his head. They are the voices and 
conversations he collected and 
mentally codified more than 20 
years ago, when he was but a 
writer-in-the-making, gathering 
the material that he ultimately 
would fashion into compelling, 
critically acclaimed plays. 

It is the rich authenticity of 
those voices — telling the tale of 
Black folks in 20th century 
America — that has brought Wilson 
both wealth and plaudits, includ- 
ing two Pulitzer Prizes, seven New 
York Drama Critics Circle Awards, 
and Broadway's top honor, the 
Tony Award. His impressive body 
of work — eight plays in 16 years 
— places him among the greatest 
theater craftsmen of the latter half 
of the 20th century. 

He is one of the most produced 
of America's living playwrights, as 
much of a mainstay in theaters 
across the country as Arthur Miller 
or Neil Simon. Go to any city and 
you're likely to find some theater 
troupe — professional or amateur 
— offering an interpretation of 
some Wilson work (especially the 
1987 Pulitzer Prize winner Fences). 
In a financially enriching arrange- 



ment that demonsti~ates his power 
and prestige as a theatrical icon, 
the 56-year-old Wilson senes as 
co-producer of his plays, which 
enables him to reap both a winter's 
and producer's share of the profit 
derived from his work. 

Yet it is neither money nor 
prizes that compel Wilson to spin 
those voices echoing in his head 
into stage productions. No, w hat 
feeds and drives this notoriously 
intense man is a burning desire to 
portray the truth of the Black expe- 
rience as he knows and sees it. 

"I write, like any artist, for an 
audience of one," he says, "basi- 
cally, to satisfy myself But I'm also 
trying to make an aesthetic state- 
ment. WTiat I am trying to do is put 
Black culture on stage iuid demon- 
strate to the world — not to White 
folks, not to Black folks, but to the 
world — that it exists and that it is 
capable of sustaining you. I want to 
show the world that there is no 
idea or concept in tlie himian expe- 
rience that cannot be examined 
through Black life luid culture." 

And so, with imwavering hon- 
esty, Wilson has set about defining 
the human experience in decided- 
ly, some might say defiantly. Black 
tenns, using the medium of tlieater 
to amplify the voices of Black folks. 
His writing is an exercise in self- 
exploration and self-definition. 



\vith each character in each play 
standing as a monument to the 
strength, persevei"ance, complexity 
and, most importantly, the human- 
it)' of Black Americans. 

"I find that White audiences ai-e 
surprised to discover the humani- 
ty," he says. "They don't see us that 
way. They look at Black America in 
a glancing manner." 

But there i.s no glancing at an 
August Wilson play. From Ma 
Rainey's Black Bottom, his first 
commercial success, produced on 
Broadway in 1984, to King Hedley 
II, his latest effort, which just com- 
pleted a surjjrisingly biief, 12-week 
run on Broadway, he has forced 
audiences to stare without blink- 
ing into the depths of the Black 
Amcricsm experience, its joys and 
its pains. Each of the eight plays 
he has produced to date is set in a 
different decade of the 20th cen- 
tury, a device that has enabled 
Wilson to explore, often in very 
subtle ways, the mviiad and mutat- 
ing fomis of the legacy of slavery. 

Though still reeling from the 
King Hedley II experience, Wil- 
son has already begun tinkering 
with a framework for the ninth play 
in the "Decade Cycle," this one set 
in the 1990s and focusing on the 
life of a 366-year-old mystical 
character. Aunt Esther, who is 
alluded to in King Hedley II. 
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CALL 1-800-491-7514 TO ORDER TODAY. 

Yes! Send me Mo|a'" Barbie" doll. Item# TO-50826, Certificate of 
Authenticity and doll stand. If not satisfied I can return nny doll 
within one year for a full refund, less S&H. 

□ Please bill me in 4 monthly Installments of $1 9.75* 

□ I prefer to make one convenient payment of $79.00* 

•Plus S6 96 tot shipping & handling (S&HI Wl and KY please add applxable stale, 
county and citv sates lax Orders from AK. HI, Guam and will be charged an 
adiitional $20 00 lor 2nd day delrvery Please allow an additional day foipnxessmg 

Payment Method: 

□ Cieck or monev order enclosed made payable to Bartjle Collectijies. 
□VISA □ MasterCard □ Discwer/NOVUS □ American Express 

Credit Exp. 

Card# Date 

Signature 

Name 



Address 
City 



IPIEASE PRINT CLEARLri 



I SORRV. NO P 0 60XESI 



Telephon e ( ) 



Mail to: Moja Barbie 
RO. Box 628218, Dept. A60023, Middleton, Wl 53562-8218 

Our gQ3l IS to ship voir order as (juickly as possible subiect to avariabrlity, lece^t at paiment and credit 
auttioriMion. Offer good m Canada, the U.S. and its tnntones. Call l-aiO^gi -7514 foi Canadian 
stiipping rates A60023 



arbieCollectibles 
rd: Byr 






Proud daughter, Saldna, congratulates Wilson at the Broadway opening of King Hedleij 
II. Though she lives in Baltimore and he lives in Seattle, Wilson says the two maintain 
a reasonably close relationship. 



AUGUST WILSON Conf/nued 

He works in solitary confine- 
ment in the basement of the 100- 
year-old Seattle home he shares 
with his third wife, Constanza 
Romera, a costume designer, and 
their 3-year-old daughter, Azula. 
Spend any time at all with August 
Wilson and it becomes abundantly 
apparent that he is a man of spar- 
tan tastes and few personal pur- 
suits beyond playwriting. He 
doesn't drive, so cars hold no inter- 
est for him. He loves jazz and blues, 
but doesn't care much for the 
crowds at clubs and concerts, pre- 
ferring instead to get his musical 
fix in the privacy of his own home 
via record or CD. Contemporaiy 
cinema? Forget about it. He hasn't 
seen a film in years, and wiis so dis- 
gusted by the last one he did sec 
— the title of which he doesn't 
remember — that he's practically 
sworn off the movies. 

He is a fan of the "sweet sci- 
ence," and will go on at length 
about boxers in every weight class. 
He loves art and books, particular- 
ly the work of African-American 
masters of their craft, like Romare 
Bearden and Ralph Ellison. De- 
spite his success, he lives a rela- 
tively simple life, sequestered at 
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home when he is not on the road 
fine-tuning a play that is bound for 
Broadway or picking up an hon- 
orary degree (he has 23) or award. 

In his basement sanctuary, 
where the plaques and prizes rest 
on the floor because he's yet to find 
time to hang them, he listens to 
music and writes — in longhand — 
letting the voices of Pittsburgh 
come to him, inspire him. 

"I don't have any problem hear- 
ing the voices, even in Seattle," he 
says. "I carry Pittsburgh with me 
where ever I go. And there's so 
much in the Black experience to 
write alwut that you're never going 
to be able to uncover it all. Let's 
just say, 'I ain't never gonna run out 
of material.'" 

Critics often describe Wilson's 
work as operatic, filled with long, 
sealing monologues that have the 
feel of grand aiias. But anyone who 
knows Wilson and his true musical 
passions will recognize his plays as 
concerts of blues songs, steeped in 
the Black tradition and the Black 
vernacular. You won't hear echoes 
of other play-wrights in a Wilson 
work. He's read and seen very few 
of the so-called great plays in the 
Western canon, a fact he revels in. 

"When I started writing plays, I 
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considered it a blessing that I 
hadn't read Ibsen and Tennessee 
Williams and Arthur Miller," he 
says. "I didn't know the history of 
Western theater. So I just decided 
that I would do it my way, so to 
speak, and if people liked it, hey, 
that's fine." 

Such headstrong detemiination 
has been a constant in Wilson's life. 
His road to success hasn't been fast 
or easy, but he is proud to say that 
it's a road he has paved, brick by 
brick, doing it his way. 

He was bom Frederick August 
Kittel in 1945 in Pittsburgh's Hill 
District. He didn't assume the 
name by which he is now knowTi 
until he began to write in the 
1960s. His father was White — an 
autocratic, and frequently absent, 
Austro-Hungarian baker. 

But it was Wilson's mother, 
Daisy, who was Black, who imbued 
in him a sense of identity and pur- 
pose, and from whom his rever- 
ence for the African- American ex- 
perience springs. Wilson was the 
fourth of Daisy Wilson's six chil- 
dren. But he was the first boy, and 
that, combined with his innate 
intelligence and gift for language, 
made him her favorite. 

Despite his intellectual gifts, 
Wilson endured incredible humil- 
iations and affronts attending 
Catholic schools in Pittsburgh dur- 
ing the 1950s. Taunts and racial 
epithets were hurled at him by 
teachei-s and students. He bounced 
fi-om school to school, but his for- 
mal education came to a crashing 
end at age 15 when a White teach- 
er charged that an essay Wilson 
had yvritten on Napoleon had actu- 
ally been written by one of Wilson's 
older sisters. The teacher demand- 
ed that Wilson prove his author- 
ship of the essay. Instead, Wilson 
threw the paper in the trash and 
stormed out of the school, never to 
return. 

Rather than marking an end to 
his education, however, that epi- 
sode launched Wilson's lifelong 
pursuit of truth and fueled his love 
of books. For months, he hid the 
fact that he'd dropped out from his 
mother, leaving each day as if to go 
to school and, instead, heading for 
the public library. There, he em- 

Contlnued on Page 86 
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I New job, new home, new life. 
I Thank goodness for an old friend. 



When I went back on active duty 
we had to uproot our family and 
completely start over, which can be 
a pretty expensive proposition. 
But because Wal-Mart was near the 
base, i knew we would handle it 
Like always, I counted on Wal-Mart 
to have everything we'd need, at 

prices that wouldn't break our 
budget And just like an old friend, 
they came through. 

I don't know where we'll go after this 
tour Is over, but you can bet wherever 
it is, there better be a Wal-Mart" 
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Three-year-old daughter Azula is the light of 
his successful career is the constant travel 
York openings. The long separations from 

AUGUST WILSON Continuod 

barked on a journey of self-educa- 
tion and self-awareness, devouring 
nearly 300 books on every topic 
that piqued his interest. 

When his mother discovered 
that he'd dropped out, she ban- 
ished him to the basement of their 
home. Ultimately, Wilson left home 
and kicked about in odd jobs. But 
by the time he reached his early 
20s, the idea of becoming a writer 
— a poet — had taken root. 

To help him find his writer's 
voice, he tooled about the hang- 
outs of the Hill District, collecting 
material and scribbling down ob- 
servations with the conviction of a 
cultural anthropologist. 

As the Black Power Movement 
hit its stride in the late 1960s, Wil- 
son, along with neighborhood ar- 
tists like the playwright Rob Pen- 
ney, helped establish several Afro- 
centric arts organizations. "We 
saw theater as a tool for politicizing 
the community, or, as we used to 



her father s lile. Tlie most difficult aspect of 
he does in preparation for his plays' New 
his family, he says, are painful. 

say in those days, raising the con- 
sciousness of people," he says. 

Still, Wilson saw himself largely 
as a poet. He had directed a few 
productions and even turned one 
poem into a satirical play, but most 
of his creative energy was spent 
expressing himself in verse. 

It wasn't until the late 1970s, 
when he moved with his second 
wife to St. Paul, Minn., that he 
began to explore playwriting more 
seriously. He got a job at the St. 
Paul Science Museum, adapting 
tales of the northwest Indians into 
scripts. That exercise prompt- 
ed him to think more in terms of 
dialogue. Then, in the cidtural iso- 
lation of St. Paul, the voices of 
Pittsburgh began to speak to him. 
"I had gone from the Hill District, 
a community with 55,000 Black 
jeople, to Minnesota, a state with 
only] about 19,000 Black people," 
le says. "And being there is what 
finally enabled me to hear the 
voices and to recognize and re- 
spect them. And that freed me up." 



His first play, Jitney, set in a 
Pittsbm^h taxi stand, was rejected 
by several prestigious playwriting 
workshops (Wilson eventually re- 
vised and produced it off-Broad- 
way last year; it soon travel to 
England). But his next effort. Ma 
Rainetj, was accepted by the 
O'Neill Playwrights Conference 
and ultimately wound up in the 
hands of Lloyd Richards, of the 
Yale Repertor)' Theatre, the famed 
Black director who in 1959 guided 
Lorraine Hansberry's Pulitzer Prize- 
winning A Raisin In The Sun on 
Broadway. 

Richards would go on to direct 
three Wilson works, but more im- 
portantly, he would serve as a the- 
atrical mentor, helping to school 
the burgeoning playwright in stage- 
craft and dramaturgy. 

Wilson worked hard; he felt he 
didn't have time to dawdle. "It took 
me eight years to develop my voice 
as a poet," he says. "I didn't want 
that to happen as a playwright." 

He still cranks out plays at a 
phenomenal pace (averaging one 
play every 16 months), but he's 
learning to take time for simple 
pleasures like playing around the 
house with his young daughter 
Azula. He says he has a good rela- 
tionship with his daughter from his 
first marriage, Saldna, 31, who lives 
in Baltimore. But he admits that 
age, distance and the comforts that 
come with financial security make 
him a much different dad today 
than he was 30 years ago. "I 
wouldn't say I like fatherhood 
more now than I did when my old- 
er daughter was bom, but I was a 
whole lot different at 53 than I was 
at 23," he says. "And my life is a 
whole lot different, too." 

What hasn't changed is his 
devotion to writing, specifically 
writing about Black people. He has 
a lot of stories coursing around in 
his head, he says, and be wants to 
get them all down to help his 
younger daughter and other Black 
children make sense of the world 
and the place of Afric-an-Americans 
in it. So he'll write until the end. 

"Retire? Even if I never write 
another play, I won't retire," he 
says. "I'm going to die with my pen 
in my hand." □ 
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Everyone loves Planters Nuts. HOLE LOTTA FISHIN'CLUB, Minneapolis, UN 
Every New Year's Day, they meet and brave the cold with lots of fleece and lots of Planters Nuts. Then, 
as a sacrifice to the Pike Gods, they toss in a few cashews. But just a few. TheyVe nuts, not crazy. 




Strictlii for Lau^ht 



"My mom says our school days are 
the best days of our lives. Boy, I 
sure hope not." 





"I only had a two-pound box of 
candy How could I gain five 
pounds?" 



MISSING PEKSoMS 



"I knew something was up 
when he went jogging with 
two suitcases." 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Cigarette 
Smoke Contains Carbon Monoxide. 
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Tina Mathew Knowles 
Created T}je^ De^i; 
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By Lynn Norment 

"Success is having a great prod- 
uct and tnaximizing on the needs of 
the consumer." 

— Mathew Knowles, manager, 
Destiny's Child 

BEAUTIFUL Sassy. Talented. 
The girl group Destiny's 
Child is a great product, 
and based on what seems 
to be universal appeal and 
ubiquitous presence, there is fer- 
vent interest from music con- 
sumers who have purchased more 
than 15 million of tiie trio's records. 

The group's new CD, the 
multiplatinum Survivor, debuted 
at No. 1 on Billboard s music chart 
and generated the highest first- 
week total for a female group and 
the biggest opening sales in Col- 
umbia Records' history. Survivor 
opened at No. 1 in nine other 
countries as well. It follows the suc- 
cess of the group's second CD, The 
Writing's On the Wall (1999), which 
has sold more than 10 million 
copies. 

The ascent of Destiny's Child is 
a textbook case of how to make it in 
the recording industry. The group 
went through several transitions 
but it ended up with all the right 
ingredients for today's hot music 
market. They have talent, beauty, 
youth and a stylish image that has 
started a number of fashion trends. 
Many of the group's fans know that 
Beyonce's parents are involved, but 
few realize how instrumental 
Mathew and Tina Knowles are to 
the group's management, imaging 
and success. 

Mathew Knowles, a Fisk Uni- 
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versity graduate and former corporate marketing and sales 
star, has built a reputation for being an astute, hands-on 
manager who engineered the group's success. He also runs 
a music empire that includes a management firm, 
record label and production studio. Tina Knowles is the 
style maven who crafted the group's edgy, sassy image. She 
owns one of Houston's hottest hair salons, but years ago 
scaled back her business to travel with her young charges. 
She started styling for the girls "out of necessity," she says, 
and has received praise for her dazzling, trendsetting cos- 
tumes and hairstyles. 

The Knowleses have been supportive from the very 
beginning, when Beyonce and a group of young girls decid- 
ed they wanted to be dancers and, later, singers. They 
helped to train and to rehearse the girls, to select (or sew) 
costumes, and to style hair. The Knowleses booked and 
helped to transport them to performances. 

During the summer, they turned their home into a camp 
where a houseful of girls were tutored in vocalizing, chore- 
ography, stage presentation and interviewing skills. As a 
team, the girls and the Knowleses have experienced a lot of 
ups and downs, including criticism and ridicule — ^and a law- 
suit from former members. Today they share success. 

It all started in the 1980s when the couple was made 
aware by Beyonc6's dance teacher that their daughter had a 
special gift. The instructor personally took her star student 
to various competitions. "She was a sweet but really shy kid," recalls Tina. "She'd come into a room and just want 
to be invisible. But when she got on stage and sang the Beatles' 'Imagine,' we coiddn't believe it was the same 
Idd. Her confidence came out. She'd get a standing ovation." Beyonce won against kids as old as 15 and 16. 

"She must have done 30 of those competitions," recalls Mathew. "And she carried first place in ever)' last one 
of them." Word spread across Texas about the talented little Beyonce Knowles. 

In 1989, while at Tina's salon, the Knowleses received an inquiry about creating a girl group around 
Beyonce. Over a year's time, 40 to 50 girls from various ethnicities participated. Tina focused on st\'ling the girls' 
hair and creating their costumes. When they didn't win tele\asion's Star Search, Mathew sought advice from the 
show's producer. 'Tou know, Mr. Knowles, those who have lost are the ones who go on to success," he was told. 
"For those who lose, something happens. They go back and rededicate themselves, reorganize and some of them 
go on to make it. For some reason, those who win don't go on." 



At home In Houston (above), Tina Knowles poses with (1. to r.) Michelle Wilhams, daughter Beyonc6 and Kelly Rowland, who grew up 
in the Knowles household. Below, the singers are shown with Grammy Awards they won earlier this year. 






Precocious little Beyonc^ is shown in an early '80s photo with parents, Tina and Mathew 
Knowles. Beyonce won dozens of youth talent competitions. Mathew Knowles (below) 
posed with Destiny's Child at an awards show. Asked how he accounts for the phenome- 
nal success of Destiny's Child, Knowles says: "A lot of work and a lot of prayer" 



DESTINY'S CHILD Conf/nued 

That's when the combo that 
would become Destiny's Child re- 
grouped and Mathew Knowles 
gave up his high-six-figure income 
as Xerox's No. 1 salesman of multi- 
million-dollar medical equipment 
to manage the group full-time. 
Rather than trying to secure a re- 
cord deal as a dance group, they 
pared down and transformed into a 
singing group that consisted of 
several of the original dancers: 
Beyonce, LeToya Luckett and La- 
Tavia Roberson. While auditioning 
for a fourth singer, LaTavia intro- 
duced Kelly Rowland into the cir- 
cle. (Kelly ended up living in the 
Knowles household and still lives 
with the family today.) At the time, 
the girls were ages 10 and 11. 
During those early years, the group 
had names that included Cirls 
Tyme, Something Fresh, Cliche, 
The Dolls and Destiny. 

After both a production deal 
and a record contract went no- 
where, Knowles in 1995 negotiated 
a recording deal with Columbia 
Records. Tina suggested the name 
Destiny after she found an early 
photo of the girls in her Bible. 
They chose the name Destiny's 
Child because several other groups 
at the time were called Destiny. 
Beyonce was 13 and Kelly 14. 

They were 15 and 16 in 1997 
when "No, No, No" from the 
group's self-titled debut album 
stormed the music world. From 



that point the group has repeated- 
ly said "no" to failure and distrac- 
tion despite a series of crises that 
rocked the quartet in late 1999 and 
2000. While the second CD, The 
Writing's on the Wall, was topping 
the charts with "Say My Name" and 
"Bills, Bills, Bills," two of tfie mem- 
bers, Luckett and Roberson, fired 
Knowles and demanded to have 
their own manager. (They later 
filed a law suit, which eventually was 
setded.) The group moved on with- 
out them when Beyonce and Kelly 
signed two new singers — Michelle 
Williams and Farrah Franklin — 
and continued to perform and pro- 
mote the album. A few months lat- 
er, as Destiny's Child was about to 



depart for Australia, Franklin an- 
nounced she was leaving. This time 
the remaining girls decided to per- 
form as a trio — and they haven't 
slowed down or looked back since. 

The departure of three mem- 
bers within a few months spawned 
rumors that the former members 
were unhappy with Mathew Knowles' 
management, that Beyonce was 
favored, that the Knowleses ruled 
with a "heavy hand" and were 
"slave drivers," that family mem- 
bers were too involved in the 
group's decision-making. 

On a rare day when Destiny's 
Child was in Houston (though 
preparing to leave for Japan), Tina 
and Mathew .sat down at the dining 
table of their luxurious lakefront 
home in a gated community and 
discussed the history of Destiny's 
Child and the couple's role in guid- 
ing the teen girls to stardom. Una 
always travels with the girls; 
Mathew sometimes stays behind to 
take care of business at Music 
World Entertainment. Signed to 
his label are several artists, includ- 
ing 15-yeai--old daughter Solange, 
\vho appears in Lil' Bow Wow's video 
Puppy Love and who is working on 
her debut album. Other projects on 
Knowles' label include MTV's Hip- 
Hopera: Carmen CD and an up- 
coming Christmas album from 
Destiny's Child. 

Mathew and Tina both express 
admiration for Motown founder 
Berry Gordy. "That's where I de- 
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people talk, [they are saying] her mom sold her to us 
. . . I've always had a houseful of Idds. My nieces and 
nephews, friends of my girls. You see all these Idds here 
today? This is the land of house we've always had. Why 
would I have to take somebody's Idd?" 

What about those who say you work the girls too 
hard so that you can benefit from their success? 

"What people don't imderstand is that we've always 
worked," says Tina. "We've had a house this big before. 
We had money. We had a successful business and we 
made a lot of money. We gave it up to make our Idds' 



DESTINY'S CHILD continued 

veloped my concept, from Berry Gordy," says 
Mathew. "He doesn't get the credit he deserves. He 
had everything in-house. He had his choreographers, 
stylists, producers and writers. He taught his artists 
etiquette. He had real artist development. And his 
artists were glamorous. That's really what the music 
world is all about." 

In an exclusive Ebony interview, the Knowleses 
addressed some of the controversies and rumors that 
have been associated with them and Destiny's Child. 

How did KeUy Rowland end up living with you? 

"We never officially adopted her. We never asked 
for custody," explains Tina. "All those rumors are so 
crazy. I've never had legal guardianship. Kelly's moth- 
er was a certified live-in nanny, and she moved from 
place to place. Her mother used to leave her job and 
bring Kelly across town for rehearsals every day. Her 
mom was in a job transition, so Kelly came to live with 
us for a couple of months . . . [Tina adds that Kelly's 
mother later decided that Kelly could live with the 
Knowleses]. Kelly's mom had a key to our house and 
to our car. Most weekends she stayed with us. She has 
been a part of Kelly's life every day. And even now not 
a day passes that her mom doesn't call her. Let some 
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dreams come true. But Destiny's Child did not buy all 
this stuff for me, and I get irritated when people say 
that. They didn't change my life. It's not like we 
planned this so that we could get rich off our Idds." 

Mathew, what is your management style? You have 
a reputation for being a tough taskmaster. 

"I believe in setting goals and getting the job done, 
and having everybody understand that this is where 
we've got to go. If there are some issues that need to 
be addressed, then I'll put them on the table. They 
always know where I'm coming from." 
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Mathew, it has been said that you are heavy-hand- 
ed and that perhaps that is why the girls left. 

"The way you manage a 10-year-old is different 
from the way you manage a 20-year-old. A 12-year-old 
Idd is not going to tell me that she is going to do some- 
thing that is detrimental and I just say 'okay.' I remem- 
ber when I had Columbia Records come in to see them 
audition when they were 12. Tlie day before, I told the 
girls not to get in the swimming pool, that they would 
get congested. They didn't listen to me. In the middle 
of the audition, I stopped and told them: 'This is exact- 
ly what I was talking about. You guys decided to go 
swimming, and now you are not sounding good.' That's 
one of the reasons the label signed them. They liked 
knowing that the girls had guidance." 

It Is also said that you work them too hard. 

Mathew: "If your father is the No. 1 sales repre- 
sentative, and your mother owns a salon, who's going 
to be your role model? Where are you going to get 




Destiny's Child is noted for stvlish attire, which is coorclinati-cl by Tina 
Knowles and inchides designer creations. Among the attire they have 
worn at recent events include abstract '60s print (from left, opposite 
page), sassy midriff-baring ensembles, pale-hued satin and lace 
gowns, and kelly green, body-revealing, sequined ensembles. Tina's 
styles have triggered several trends, including women in camouflage, 
denim uith East Indian accents and glamorous hip-hop diva looks. 
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your work ethic from? We are very focused. Any com- 
pany or sports team or any individual who is success- 
ful uill have the same kind of work ethic. We know 
what our goals ai e. We show up and we suit up, and we 
do whatever it takes to get the job done. We under- 
stand the word 'practice,' because practice prepares 
you. I manage the No. I girl group in the world. Now, 
if they weren't successful, then maybe people could 
knock tlie fact tliat we work hard." 

Tina: "1 don't know what they mean by saying we 
work them too hard, like slaves, or whatever it is that 
people say. I don't understand that because anybody 
who is successful in this business works very hard . . . 
Sometimes you have a performer with the attitude, 
■Well, I'm an artist, so I should enjoy the parties.' For 
some of the girls in the group in the past, that was 
important to them. The girls today are focused enough 
that they realize they can't stay at a party until 2 o'clock 
in the morning and then get up at 6 o'clock for a radio 
interview. Now that they ai'e 19 and 20, we can't stop 
them from going to a party. They can go anywhere and 




In Beyonce's Arabian princess-themed bedroom in Houston, she hangs out with (from left) cousin Angela Bevince. sister Solangc and good 
friend and Destin\''s Child member KelU' Rowland. Says Beyonce: "There would be no Destiny's Child without my fathers \ision and 
my mother's support and love and vision. Noliody in the world had confidence and believed in us like my mom and dad." 



DESTINY'S CHIlDconfmaed 

do anything they want to. We can't 
'slave drive' them. So why ai e they 
working so hard? Because they 
understand what goes into being 
successfiil." 

Is it true that you do not want 
the girls to date, and that you in- 
sist that Beyonce live with you? 

"What mother wouldn't want 
her daughter to have a bo)friend? 
I'm no different from anv other 
mother," says Tina. "I want my Idds 
to be happy. I don't want them to 
be lonely. And when I say 'my Idds,' 
I mean all three of them. I want 
them to have a life. I want tiiem to 
be happy. If I were sajing to them, 
'No, you don't need a boyfriend. 
You need to concentrate on your 
career,' how long do you think they 
woidd put up with that? 

"It's so dumb for somebody to 
think that Bevonce's dad has so 
much control that she can't have a 
boyfriend. Beyonce can afford to 
do whatever she wants to do. She 
can buy a house much bigger than 
this one. Most Idds who are doing 
what they are doing and who have 
the kind of success that they have, 
they wouldn't be at home. They 
would have their own homes. 



When Beyonce and Kelly move, 
I'm going to help them decorate 
and move and everything. And I'll 
be sad. But it's dumb to sa)' we 
won't let them move, that we are 
forcing them to live with us." 

The Knowleses also ignore 
those who "mtike fun," as Tina puts 
it, because Destiny's Child has a lot 
of family members around them 
iuid that each did (imd still does) a 
number of different jobs. 

"Yes, we did whatever it took so 
that the girls would have some 
monev at the end of the dav," savs 
Tina. "Othcnvise, all the money 
goes out luid the girls end up \vitli 
nothing. We worked hard and wc 
didn't care about them laughing at 
us. These days, people are congi-at- 
ulating us and saving, 'Oh, it's great 
that you all have been aroimd yoiu- 
kids because vou have such nice 
girls.' And you have to protect \'oin- 
kids. \Mien they are 15 and 16, you 
had better be there ... I wanted to 
make a contribution and cam my 
own keep. I resemx;hed and learned 
the st}'ling business. It's only when 
you do a bad job diat people should 
criticize you for being a relative." 

Mathew emphasizes that other 
cultures create family-oriented en- 
terprises, and it is an efficient way 
to cut down on "a lot of waste in 



the music industry." 

Mathew Knowles, who grew 
up in Gadsden, Ala., met Tina 
Beyonce, a native of east Texas, at 
a party in Houston in the mid-'70s. 
They started dating seriously a year 
later after their paths crossed 
again. They were married in 1979, 
and Beyonce was bom in 1981, 
with Solange following four years 
later. Both Mathew and Tina sang 
in high school and participated in 
many talent shows. As a yoimg fam- 
ily, they often gathered around the 
piano as Mathew played. 

Tina and Mathew both empha- 
size that they simph' want the 
young women of Destiny's Child to 
realize their dreams and be happy 
and successful. "Five years from 
now, I'd like for them to have hap- 
piness and financial freedom," says 
Mathew. "I cim see diem in mo\ies 
and doing separate solo projects." 

Adds Tina: "We don't expect 
them to be the No. 1 girl group 
forever. We're realistic about that. 
If one of them decides to get miu-- 
ried and raise kids, that's okay, 
because they'll be financially set to 
do that. It's all about being happy. 
As far as Destiny's Child as a group, 
I hope they will be iu ound for years 
to come." 

So do their legions of fans. □ 
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Writers 



Will Be Awaixled To 

The Gertrude Johnson 

New writers have won more than 



NEW AND EMERGING writers have 
an opportunity to win prizes 
totalling $10,000 in the 11th 
annual Ebony writing contest, which 
was founded by Ebony Publisher and 
Editor John H. Johnson in honor of his 
late mother, Mrs. Gertrude Johnson 
Williams, and is designed to provide 
encouragement for previously un- 
published writers. 

Over the years, winners and run- 
ners-up in the Ebony writing contest 
have gone on to publish books and pro- 
duce plays, win major literary awards, 
and to develop screenplays for featm-e 
films and television. 



In addition to uncovering new writ- 
ing talent, another purpose of the con- 
test is to raise the level of consciousness 
and hope of African-American writers 
and readers. What we seek in this con- 
test, therefore, are stories that inspire 
rather than depress. 

As Publisher Johnson says: "We 
believe, without apology, that African- 
American writers should increase the 
level of hope by showing African- 
Americans grappling with their fate, 
defining and redefining the African- 
American tradition by refusing to give 
in or give up." 

The contest is open to all Ameri- 



cans of African descent who have 
not previously received money or other 
financial consideration for writing short 
stories, novels, plays, television or 
movie scripts. Contestants should sub- 
mit original short stories forjudging by 
a panel of editors. 

The winning entry vsdll be announ- 
ced in the February 2002 issue of 
Ebony, and may be published solely 
at the discretion of Johnson Pub- 
lishing Co. The announcement will 
constitute due notice to all contes- 
tants. The deadline for submission 
of manuscripts is midnight, October 
1, 2001. 



Contestants will be bound by the following mles and stipulations: 



1. Contestants can submit only one short story. 

2. Manuscripts must be typewritten, double-spaced, on 
one side of a standard-sized x 11 sheet of paper and should 
not exceed 2,500 words. 

3 . Each manuscript must be accompanied by a letter cer- 
tifying that the short story is original and is not based on the 
work of any other writer — ^living or dead. The accompanying 
letter must also state that the names, characters and inci- 
dents are fictional and that any resemblance to any person 
living or dead is piu-ely coincidental. 

4 . A panel of professional writers will read the entries and 
make a preliminary selection based on originality, structure. 



character development, dialogue, fresh and sparkling use of 
language, understanding of the Black tradition, emotional 
appeal and suitability to use by other media. 

5. Final selections will be made by Ebony editors. 

6. The first-prize winner will receive $5,000 and five run- 
ners-up will receive $1,000 each and honorable mentions. 

7. Winning stories may be published solely at the discre- 
tion of Johnson Publishing Co., which retains for one year the 
exclusive right to publish the prize-winning entries. Tlie com- 
pany also may publish the winning entry in an anniversary 
issue or in a collection featuring the best of Ebont stories. 

8. Manuscripts submitted become the property of 
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Wanted!!! 



TOTAL PRIZES 



This Year's Winners Of 

l/Villiams Literary Contest 

$1 00,000 in total prizes in previous contests 




Gertrude Johnson Williams Contest 
Certification And Consent 
For Publication 



Mrs. Gertrude Johnson Williams 



Johnson Publishing Co. until the win- 
ners are announced. Although manu- 
seripts \\ ill not he retm ned, writers 
retain all rights to their stories, whieh 
tan he sold or submitted to other 
eontests alter our seleetions are an- 
nouneed. 

f). Employees oi jolmson Publishing 
Co. imd their lamily members aie inel- 
igible to enter the eontest. 



No information about the contest will 
be given by telephone, and all entries 
[ iinust be postmarked by midnight, 
October 1,2001. 



I certiiy that my short story submission is original 
and not based on the work of any other 
writer — living or dead. I further certify that the 
names, characters and incidents are fictional 
and that any resemblance to any person living or 
dead is purely coincidental. 

I hereby consent to lohnson Publishing 
Company retaining, for one year, the exclusive 
right to publish my short story submission in 
Ehony magazine if my submission is chosen as a 
winning entry. Further, I consent to lohnson 
Publishing Company publishing my winning 
submission thereafter in its anniversary issue or 

Stoiy Title 



in a collection featuring the Iwst of Ebony sto- 
ries, with the understanding that no royalties 
shall be paid to me. Lastly, I understand that I 
retain all other rights in my short story, including 
the right to sell or submit it to other contests after 
the contest winners have been announced, sub- 
ject to the limitations of Rule 7 of the Gertrude 
lohnson Williams Literary Contest rules. 

I hereby represent that I am of legal age and 
have every right to contract in my own name 
and I hereby waive any rights to inspect 
and/or approve my submission prior to publi- 
cation. 



Contestant's Name . 
Address 



Telephone No. 

Signature 

Date 
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Copyrighted material 



EBONY/JET SPECIAL ISSUE 



IN WORDS AND PICTURES 




Bll 

COSBY: 

IN WORDS 
AND 

PICTURES 

By Robert E. Johnson 

Associate Publisher/JET 



You have seen and heard him 
on TV's Emmy Award-winning 
"The Cosby Show" as Dr. Cliff 
Huxtable-husband and father of 
five children. 

Now you can see and get to 
know firsthand TV's most watched 
and best loved family man -Bill 
Cosby, the real life husband and 
father of five children. When you 
read Bill Cosby: In Words And 
Pictures, you will see him in 1 92 
pages of exciting color and black 
and white photos, and read his 
revealing words about his TV 
Huxtable family, his real life Cosby 
family, his special friends and out- 
foxed foes. 




He supports with time and 
money Black causes. 
He tells why there is a need for 
Black heroes. 



$12.95 

ISBN 0-87485-084-3 



Bill Cosby: 

In Words And Pictures reveals: 



He idolizes his wife, rears his 
children with concern and 
"love in its proper place." 
He gives extravagant respect 
and devotion to his mother. 
He won't allow his TV daugh- 
ters to date White boys on 
"The Cosby Show." 
He has startling views on 
children born of racially- 
mixed parents. 
He voices vehement views on 
racism. 



IcA Book Division 

^^^^ Johnson Publishing Company Inc., 820 S. Mich. Ave., Chicago, IL 60605 

Yes! Send me copies of Bill Cosby: In Words and Pictures @$1 2.95 

each. I have included $1 .50 per copy for postage and handling charge. My check/ 
money order enclosed. 

□ Payment enclosed □ VISA □ MasterCard □ American Express 



Card No. . 



. Expiration Date . 



Signature . 



Name . 



Address. 



City. 



. Stale - 



-Zip. 



Total Amount _ 



. Postage Handling Fee _ 



Total Amount Enclosed . 



COSE287 



=1 
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In addition to Dourdan. C.S.I.'s eii>t.-iiibli.- cast 
inclujlc's c<)->tiirs Mari» Helgenbei-jjer (I.) 
and Uilliam Peterson (e.). In its first seusion 
the acx'lainied sh<m j»ameix'd a CH)lden C'\b^ 
niiniination for best tele\ision drama. ^ 



GARY bOmMN Continued 

But Dourdan, 34, is no stranger 
to the many fans who have fol- 
lowed his arresting talent and 
smoldering good looks from his 
days on the television show A 
Different World as the con artist, 
Shazza. All of the characters he 
plays are edgy and multilayered, 
and it seems one of his many tal- 
ents is in portraying complex char- 
acters. 

"One thing I'm trying to do with 
my career and with my craft is to 
blur the lines between what peo- 
ple think African-Americans should 
play and what I'm doing," he says. 
"I'm not much into fads and fash- 
ions and trying to follow things." 



In fact, Dourdan was one of the 
first Black male actors to wear 
'locks in Hollywood. "When I was 
growing my 'locks, I was the only 
one doing that on TV," he says. 
Although the 'locks endeared him 
to the ladies, he says, he kept get- 
ting cast as a pimp or a drug deal- 
er. "I turned around and there 
were more 'locks on TV, and I just 
decided to cut mine and renew 
myself and go about things differ- 
ently." 

Bom and raised in Philadelphia, 
Gary Dourdan began his acting 
career at an early age when he 
enrolled in a prestigious inner-city 
program called "Freedom The- 
ater." He expanded on his theater 



roots and began to making weekly 
trips into New York for auditions 
and music lessons. He relocated to 
New York City where his career 
escalated to numerous roles in off- 
Broadway plays. 

Today the 6-foot-2 actor lives in 
Los Angeles, in a "village of artists 
and sculptors" who leave him to his 
acting and music. Divorced from 
model Roshumba since 1994 (his 
only comment on his current love 
life is that he is "single"), he 
recently moved his father out to 
Los Angeles, while his mom and 
sisters live in the Washington area. 
As one of five children, Dourdan 
says he wasn't raised to depend on 
star treatment. "My family keeps 
me grounded," he says. "I wasn't 
raised that way. I'm not full of 
myself like other cats I know." And 
although his fans now easily recog- 
nize him, he doesn't let it go to his 



"One thing I'm 
trying to do with 
my career and 
with my craft is 
to blur the lines 
between what 
people think 
African- 
Americans 
should play and 
what I'm doing." 



head. "I have to protect myself 
because people think that because 
you come into 25 million homes 
every week, they know you. I walk 
the line between being gracious 
and being rude." 

Today he also walks effortless- 
ly among the theater, the small 
screen and the big screen by in- 
sisting on good scripts. "As long as 
the material is good, then I'm with 
it," he says, adding that "we've 
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Wholesalers: 
Terrific Investment Opportunity 



contains 
qualities 
that 




mprove 
sicin 
softness. 



< 
■s 



It is effective against dry, cracked 
.... or aging skin 



Shea Butter! We import directly from Mali, Africa 



HAS BEEN CLINICALLY PROVEN EFFECTIVE AGAINST SKIN DISORDERS 



DOCUMENTED BY THE FRENCH MINISTRY OF HEALTH 

3 purchase call: ComTrust Distributors LLC at (708) 339-3810 or Fax: (708J 339-5813 ♦ 2979 West 167"' Street, Hazel Crest, IL 60429 



FUND RAISING GUIDE 

Here's a funckaising source book 
for groups of every size! Discover 
how thousands of groups are raising 
millions of dollars eveiy year selling 
America's Best name brand and top- 
quality fundraisirig products. Learn 
the secrets of raising instant cash 
profits and how muda^ those profits 
add up with products that sell them- 
selves. VIAite for your FREE guide, or 
call us today Totf+ree: 

1-800-633-6750 



I 1 

America's Best 

P.O. Box 6380, Montgomery, AL 36)06-0380 

□ Yes, please send me your FREE 
Fund-Raising Guide. 

Name 



Group 

Address- 
City 

Zip 



-State- 



Phone ( 

offer valid \m 
(Ontincntal U.S. only. 



STYLE IT FAST, TOO! 



You can have your V. , i< ', shinier. LONGER and 

FULLER hair for the *trt; - - r with natural all-purpose 

WILD GROWTH® HAIR OIL 

Th« Natural Way To: Fnjoy lofi.]. i .jr- i 'ml r luir • Instnnlly romovo 
kinks and naps • Comb, braid, bfow dry and pto&s qutcUy artd easjiy • 
Have soft and luxuriously sluny hair ■ Save morvey (1 bollle la&t 1 

month plus), time and comb-lhru pain (True testimonials included). 
Use WILD GROWTH® HAIR OIL lor tulter and irtslanlly re-textunzed. 
soft, shirty and manageable hair, progressing to rwver before achieved 
neckline, shoukJer and below lengths Over 15 years of salislied users 

AI selected SALLY BEAUTY SUPPLY stores (1 8O0 ASK-SALLY, 



For other store lcK:at>ons (sug. store price: $7.95 /bottle), other 

inquiries or home delivery (delivered price: 1 bottle=S11.0d, 
2=19.68. 3=28.27. 4=36.86. 5=45.45. 6=54.04, 12=74.56) by CREPT 
CARP (5-10 day delivery) , call toll-free 1 888 945-3476 or fax to 
(480) 483-3575. Send a MONEY ORDER (no checks) (see delivered 
prices) (10-15 day delivery) to Wild Grovwth Co.. P.O. Box 14822 
EB. Scottsdale AZ 85267 For Worldwide home delivery Info: 
www.wildgrowth.com Email: wildgro&wildgrowth.com 



HlllillilidI: 



EXPERT $OQ95 
TAILORING UP 



■ ■est fabrics including permanent 
press and wash & wear. Superior 
quality. Free color catalog and 
fabric swatches on request. 
GUARANTEED SATISFACTION 
Call Toll Free: 1-800-826-8612 



EGENCY 

www rcqown com 



P.O. Box 8988-BN Jacksonville, FL 32211 






Dourdan portrays Warrick Brown on C.S.I. , a complex character who is a maverick and 
risk-taker on the show. Dourdan also has a recurring role on Showtime's Soul Food. 



GARY DOURDAN conrw 

come to an age where the lines are 
being blurred between good TV 
and good film." 

He is in pre-production cur- 
rently with his pet project. Slipping 
into Darkness, he says. The film, 
about a counselor who winds up 
slipping into the same difficulty as 
his young clients, features a "tour- 
de-force" script, he says. 

An accomplished musician, 
he is producing vocalist Naomi 
Nsombi as well as music in his own 
studio. He recently released his 
first CD. 

The talented entertainer fore- 
sees a long and varied career in 
Hollywood, similar to those of his 
"heroes," Sidney Poitier, Harry 
Belafonte and Billy Dee Williams. 
He says people find it strange that 
he is a musician who can act and 
also produce. "Men like Gregory 
Hines dance, act and do Broadway, 
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so I don't think it's a big deal 
because we have come up in this 
community of artists," he says. 

Control is Dourdan 's goal as he 
matures in his career. "I want to 
own my own production compa- 
ny, direct my own projects," he 
says, "because in Hollywood, 
even if you're an 'A-list' actor, 
you're very powerless. You don't 
have much control over your final 
project." 

Dourdan's contemporaries are 
Jada Pinkett-Smith, Will Smith, 
Terrence Howard and Cuba Good- 
ing Jr., all actors who have 
achieved big film and/or financial 
success. "They are all doing great 
work and we're all in different 
places in our careers," he says. "I'd 
like to think of my career as an 
artist; it's God speaking through 
me and I'm trying to communicate 
all that I am. I'm not in a race. 
I've always been a late bloomer." 
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He's Got It Going 0 
With Duke's One 
Application Ki^^ 



For natural looking 
waves that are 
always fresh 
and fine. 




© Supreme Beauty Products Co. 1999. 
Another line product from Ebony and Jet. 



. 001 R.J REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 







B\ KcNdii Chappell 

i 

ROM turntables perched atop 
ocord crates at New York Cit\' 
basement parties to a imiltibil- 
lioii-dollar music industn, hip- 
hop lias grown from a mere 
'hood happening 25 years ago into a world 
phenomenon toda\. 

But as hot as rap is now, its future is just 
as uncertain. For imdenieath its seeming- 
ly stealth exterior is an indiistn' wrought 
with criticism and instability. .Vnd latcK, it 
seems that the louder the voice of hip-hop 
becomes, the louder the protests indelibly 
are. 

No doubt, the arguments on both sides 
are still the same. Opponents of hip-hop 




say rap promotes siolcnce, proniiscuitA; liomopholjia and 
racism — among other social ills — and mostly affects young 
people who are least adept to decipher realits' from record- 
ing-studio fantiisies. Meanwhile, hip-hop artists and record- 
company executives continue to cite tlieir First Amendment 
right to free speech. 

But as rap moves more and more into the mainstream 
— crossing all social, racial, political and economic lines 
— some in the hip-hop commimity are beginning to realize 
that such an imcompromising defense mavbe vvearing thin. 

At issue: With a medium as powerful as hip-hop has 
become, where does free speech end and social responsibil- 
itv begin? The quest to answer this question has some par- 
ents as frustrated as ever, some lawmakers as antsy as e\ er, 
anti at least one consen ative regulating body its empo\v ered 
as ever. Earlier this year, the Federal Communications 
Commission took the imusual step of fining a Colorado radio 
station $7,(KM) for playing the Eminem rap song, "The Real 
Slim Shady." 

Not since the East CoastAVest Coast turf wars of the 
'80s — that claimed the lives of rappers Tupac Shakur and 
Biggie Smalls — has hip-hop been at such a definable cross- 
road. And vsliile there are no liullets flving during this pre- 
sent w ar over content and Kiics, if not handled properly, it 
could deliver a similar deathblow. The turf w ar left two rap- 
pers dead. This time, in the ultimate affinnation that the pen 
is indeed mightier than the sword, the entire rap industn 
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At the historic "Hip-Hop Summit" in 

New York, a cross-section of big- 
name i)ersonaIities attended and par- 
ticipated, including Nation of Islam 
leader Minister Louis Farraklian 
(left), Sean (Puffv) Combs (aljove). 
Rush Communications CEO Russell 
Simmons (above, left), Martin Luther 
King in, president of the Southern 
Christian leadership Conference 
(far left), with entertainers Treach (r.) 
and Naughty By Nature member 
Vincent Brown (1.), and (below, left) 
Kweisi Mfume, president and CEO 
of the NAACR 



fit The Crossroads 



Will Lurics And Perceptions Chans^e? 



could go down in a hail of legislation, penalties, rulings, 
and ordinances — and buried for good by a blanket of 
negative public sentiment. 

But can such a battle be avoided? Can rap's street- 
wise artists become more lyrically accountable, socially 
responsible and business-oriented, whOe at the same 
time keep the gritty edge and unpredictability tiiat have 
made die music the success it is today? 

Artists, politicians, music executives, civil rights and 
religious leaders discussed some of rap's biggest chal- 
lenges recently at the "Hip-Hop Summit" held in New 
York City. It was billed as a historic first, the coming 
together of a cross-section of America in an effort to 
take a much-loved, much-maligned genre of music to a 
new level. Organized by Rush Communications CEO 
Russell Simmons, the summit participants included: 
Sean (Puffy) Combs, Will Smith, Master P, Kweisi 
Mfume, and Minister Louis Farrakhan. 



"Just as music played an important role in the changing 
of our culture after the original Woodstock, we are again 
at a turning point where music — specifically hip-hop — ^will 
have a role in shaping our future," says Simmons, who is 
considered the godfather of hip-hop. "It's time to take that 
responsibilit)' seriously." 

Already positioned as the meeting place for major rap 
artists and music business executives, the summit also 
attracted major political figures like Rep. Cynthia 
McKinney (D-Ga.) and Rep. Earl Billiard (D-Ala.). "The 
fact that members of Congress [participated] in this year's 
summit clearly shows that hip-hop is a prominent force in 
popular cultiu-e," says Hilary Rosen, president and CEO of 
the Recording Industry Association of America. "This 
growing movement is ready and willing to work with both 
sides of the aisle to make a difference in communities 
across the countiy." 

During die summit, agi'eenients were reached on a series 
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During the summit, Russell 
Simmons (far left) is 
joined by actor/rapper 
Will Smith and his wife 
Jada Pinkett Smith. Otiier 
musicmakers in atten- 
dance included Wyclef 
Jean (top, I.), Jermainc 
Dupri, CEO of So So Def 
Records (left), and rapper 
Ja Rule (below). By the 
end of the summit, a vari- 
ety of agreements were 
reached on a series of ini- 
tiatives and commitments 
to address concerns about 
hip-hop's effect on young 
music listeners. 




HIP-HOP SUMMIT Conf/naed 

of initiatives and commitments. The agi eements include: 

• PflREnTfIL flDUISORV LflB6LinG 

Create a voluntary uniform standard for marketing 
albums with the Parental Advisorv Label. These labels are 
to be plainly displayed in a non-removable form on the front 
cover artwork in a standard size. All consumer print, televi- 
sion, Internet and radio advertising of products with the 
Parental Advisory Ltibel will contain a depiction of the label 
or an indication that the album or song being marketed car- 
ries the Parental Adxisoiy Liibel. When the iJbum is avail- 
able in "Non-Exjslieit" versions, that will al.so be indicated. 

• HDOPTIOn OF HIP-HOP mEnTORinC PROGRHmS 

Def Jam introduced a mentoring progi am that empha- 
sized the need for a stronger focus on aitist development. 



The goal of the industry-wide program is to provide artists 
vvith an opportunity to enhance and ensure their personal 
and professional development while maximizing their career 
advancement in the entertainment industry. Under the pro- 
gram, each artist will be assigned a personal and professional 
mentor, a career development coach, private educational 
tutoring and financial planning. 

• POUTICHL EmPOlllERmEnT OF THE HIP-HOP 

communiTY 

In conjunction with major civil-rights organizations, the 
hip-hop community will work to educate and address issues 
such as fi"eedom of speech and racial profiling. 

• HIP-HOP THinKTnnK 

Starting at Columbia University, under the direction of 
Manning Marable, Cornel West and Michael Eric Dyson, a 
fonmi will be established to engage in an ongoing dialog 
with the intellectual community around questions on the 
impact of hip-hop culture and music on the global commu- 
nity. Others will be formed later on various college cam- 
puses. 

"In its infancy, hip-hop was doubted and ridiculed, but 
today hip-hop is fidl-grown, worldwide, the voice, lifestyle 
and leader of youth from New York to Toronto to Tokyo to 
Johannesburg," Combs says. "As a young man who has 
gro\vn up inside of hip-hop, and helped shape it in many 
ways, I am open to the jx)sitive dialogue." 

Simmons says that while it's time for hip-hop to do its 
part in con ecting some of the controversy it faces, he says 
the rap community' will not sit by while others try to squelch 
their freedom of expression. He plans to lead the fight 
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COROLLAS HAVE BEEN OFFERED WITH SPOILERS IN THE PAST. 



THIS IS THE FIRST TIME 

YOU MAY ACTUALLY NEED ONE. 




■« PUEi DOOR 



'Available accessory rear spoiler. ©2000 Toyota Motor Sales, U.S.A.. Inc. Buckle Up! Do it for those who love you. www.loyota.com • 1 -800-go-toyota 




The pollticat arena was 

represented by the likes 
of (top, left to right) 
Rep. Bennie G. 
Thompson (D-Miss.), 
Rep. C\iithia McKinney 
(D-Ga.) and Rep. Earl 
Hilliard (D-Ala.). Also 
in attendance were (far 
left) Mtiime (1.) and 
Public Enemy's Chuck 
D., and (left) Grand 
Master Flash. 



HIP-HOP SUMMIT Conf/nued 

against the perceived threats it faces, particularly the efforts 
by Sen. Joseph Lieberman (D-Conn.) to restrict certain 
music, and the recent disciplinary actions taken by the 
Federal Communications Commission. 

"Throughout American history, the young and creative 
culture has always been accused of crossing the line," 
Simmons says. "Whether it was the writings of Mark Twain 
or musical genres like blues, jazz and rock & roll, when we 
look at these forms of expression in retrospect, we see that 
they weren't bad at all. In fact, such expression has proven 
to be the most profound catalyst in realizing the American 
promise. The attacks from the mainstream on the hip-hop 
community's First Amendment right to have freedom of 
speech are wrong and unconstitutional. In this country's 
past, no matter how differing the points of view on various 
issues have been, we have woriced hard to not place infringe- 
ments on our democratic right to express. The U.S. govern- 
ment has never crossed that line." 

In an effort to change rap's hard-core im^e and promote 
goodwill, many artists have donated their time and talents to 
various causes. Combs' charity, "Daddy's House," provides 
programs to imderprivileged children, \vhile Missy Elliott has 
worked with a national project to end domestic violence. 
Master P donated $250,000 to his alma mater, St. 
Monica's Catholic Elementary School in New Orleans, 
after it faced the possibility of closing because of financial dif- 
ficulties. Shaggy donated money and respiratore to a Jamaican 
hospital and Busta Rhymes has been veiy involved with the 



Make-A-Wish Foundation. 

Nation of Islam leader FiuTiikliiui, who chiiired the con- 
flict resolution discussions at the summit, encouraged hip- 
hop artists to lead by their words and deeds. "I love you, but 
I am not satisfied that you are doing all that you can," he told 
the more than 300 participants who had gathered at a 
Manhattan hotel. "The gim didn't get you a following, it was 
the word that got you your following. The youth is mani- 
fested of the wickedness of their parents, their teachers, 
the judges, the politicians. You talk about gangsta 
lyrics. You are literally showing aspects of a government that 
is gangsta, tells you that you should smoke a leader that they 
disagree with. What society wants to do with young people 
is to break the mirror rather than take a look at it and clean 
itself up." 

In 1996, at his home in Chicago, Farrakhan hosted and 
moderated discussions between key rappers from the East 
and West coasts. At the time, he was the only one deemed 
powerful enough to get these feuding artists into the same 
room. It has been said that those meetings marked the end 
of the bicoastal feuding. 

What comes out of the dialog and conversation of the 
summit, only time will tell. But some observers say at least 
there is constructive talk and a seemingly cooperative atti- 
tude among all involved — and a vNillingness to come up with 
solutions to problems that continue to plague rap music. 

A game plan for the future is being laid. "This is the next 
level of hip-hop," Combs says. □ 
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Here in St. Louis, music never has skipped 
a beat. In fact, you can still find music legends 
Chuck Berry and Johnnie "B. Goode" Johnson 
shaking up the scene. And every night, the 
crowd is reborn. 

For a free Family Reunion Planning Kit, call 
1-800-916-9640. Or visit us at 
www.explorestlouis.com. 



Explore Si Lom 

There's More than Meets the Arch.* 
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During its 44r/i annufll production, the Ebony 
Fashion Fair will continue to showcase the 
elegance, style and flair in appealing attire 
for women and men. 

The world's premier traveling fashion show, with 
the theme "The Changing Trends Of Fashion," will 
make its debut this year on September 12 in Tinley 
Park, III., displaying a variety of dramatic outfits 
that reflect fresh design ideas that have come with 
the new millennium. 

The award-winning show features the designs 
that were selected by the show's producer, Mrs. 
Eunice W. Johnson, wife of Ebony Publisher 
John H. Johnson. Included among the 
designs are those of internationally famous 
fashion designers, some of whom are 
African-Americans. The show also highlights 
items from the collections of the top fashion hous- 
es in the Vnitcd States and Europe. 

By the lime that the show ends its tour in 
Montreal on May 19, 2002, it will have showcased 
its collection in 179 cities across the United States 
and Canada. 

A variety of nonprofit groups sponsor the fash- 
ion show in each city, and the following are the 
chairpersons who help to coordinate the shows in 
their respective areas. 
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loM.-Cialiam-Cuiil 
Ultra Art Cliil. 
R. Wuvlif, IikI 
Sept. 15 
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Lillic Foster 
Washington 
Presb)terian (^liiirc-h 
Rc'uding. Pa. 
Sqjt. 20 



Barhiini B, Chirk 
Delia Sipiia Tlieta 
\Mlniington. Del. 
Sept 21 



M;ir\ B. Inge 
Drifters. Inc. 
CX-ean Townsliip. 
N.j 
Sept. 22 



Uitriet-e M. Mitchell 
Delta Sigina Theta 
Trenton. N.J. 
Sept. 23 



Delores Y, Johnson 
Shiloh BwHst 

Church 
Plainfield. N.J. 
Sept. 25 



Marcella C. Ravsor 
Delta Sigma Tftela 
Stanifonl, Conn. 
Sept.26 



Sharon S. Morris 

Delta Sigma Theta 
Prtjvidence. R.I. 
Sep*. 27 



Marie SpK-ey 
Urban League of 
Greater Humbrcl 
Hartford, Conn. 
Sept. 28 




Dr. Leroy C. WUiams 
Omega Psi Plii 
New Haven, Conn. 
Sept. 29 



Frederick Hurst 
Springfield Ciils' 
Club FamiK' Center. 
Inc. 

SpringBeld. Mass. 
Sept. 30 



Valerie Scott 
Al[^a C^hi Omega 

Albany. N.Y. 
Ot.1.3 



Christine Chaphn 
Alpha Kappa Alpha 
Hempstead. N7V. 
Oct . 5 



Jewell M. Edwards 
Qimmittee of 1(X), 
Inc. 
Newark. N.J. 
Oct. 6 



Yvonne C. Canoll 
New York Urban 
League & Friends of 
Distinction 
Ne%vYork. N.Y 
Oct. 7 



Ametta D. Mc<^een 
The Chaperon Club 
Teaneck. N.J. 
CM . 9 



Marv- F. Lane. M.D. 
NAaCP ACT-SO 
Elmsford. N.Y 
Oct. 11 






I 




Doroth\' Arrington 
BrookK-n 
(llommittee-ftrooklvn 
Home For Aged^ 
BrookK-n. N.Y 
Oct. 12 



Bemice Minor 
The Philadelphia 

Committee 
Philadelphia. Pa. 
Oft. 13 



Helen McDonald 
Delta Sigma Tlieta 
Baltimore, Md. 
Oct. U 



Frances W. TIkihiu.^ 
Alpha Kappa Alpha 
Annapohs. Md. 
Oct. 16 



Muna Piiniell- 
CJrt-eiie 
Links 
Princess Anne, Md. 
Oct. 17 



Mildred S. Swaim 
Delta Sigma Theta 
Hampton, Va. 
Oct. 18 



Ann W- Sumler 
Alpha K;mpa Alpha 
Norfolk. \'a. 
Oct. 19 




Edna Lee Long- 
Green 
Qmtinental Societies 
Washington. D.C 
Oct. 21 



Elisha (^umpliell 
.\lpba W n es of 
Montgomery' Count)' 
SiK-er Sprinij. Md. 
oli.-2S 



IJllit* Frfi'niiin 
National Council of 
Negm Women 
S\Tactise, N.Y 
Oct. 24 



Ooiiakl Hunter 
Trinil) Emmanuel 
Preslnieriaii Church 
Rochester. N.Y. 
Oct . 25 



C«flia B. 
Heiulenon 

Links 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
Oct 26 





Edmi M. I'XHiglas 
Tlie National Assn. of 

Negn) BusinesA & 
Profesnunal Women's 
Clubs 
Youn^town. C^o 
Oct. 27 



Jean R. Morgan 
The National Assn. 

Negni Business & 
Professiortal Women's 
Club 
Cleveland. Ohio 
Oct. 28 



Hilda Btu^ 
Zeta Phi Beta 
Richmond, Va. 
Oct 20 



lull., |, tl, TV- 

W.H.I.S.P.E.R. 
OrCTntTation 
Erie. Pa. 
Oil . 29 




1 



■ - u ■ 



Ati<ln'\ .-Viul.TMiii 
The National Assn. of 

Nejpn) BiutiiH'ss fit 
PrufessioniJ Women's 
Clubs 
Pittsbnrgli. Pa. 
Oct. 30 



Lisa (hirrv 
Delta Sigma "Theta 
Charleston, U". Va. 
Oct. 31 



Joan Cardwell 
Urban Le^ue Guild 
Winston -Salrin. N.C. 
Nw.2 



Peggie S. Horton 
Delta Sigma Theta 
Greensbimi. N.C. 
Nov. 3 



Dornth)' M. AlUson 
Zeta Phi Beta 
Charlotte. N.C. 
Nov. 4 





RolxTt L. Stewart 
Omega Psi Plii 
Knox^-ille. Tenn. 
Nov.S 



Loretta Scott- Davis 
Link.s 
Cincinnati. Ohio 
Nov.tt 



Meloney Prentice 
Alpha Kapixi Alpha 
Gar>; 1ml. 
Niiv. 10 



Fniiikte Sutherland 
Chicago Inter- 
Alumni Cotincil 
Chicago. 111. 
Nov. U 



Cunella Anderson 
Delta Signta Theta 
Benton HartKir, 
Mich. 
Nov. 13 



UtQuinta A. Parker 
Charni-s 
DuHuun. N.C. 
Nov.S 



Girtta Clay 
Dulcet Chib 
Kalamazoo. Midi. 
Nov-. U 



Amnna F. Robiruon 
The Continental 

Societln 
New Bern, S.C. 
Nov, 6 



Deloris F. McDowell 
NAACP 
Moreanton. N.C. 
Nov. 7 



l)<-lira Bales 
(•nmit RaimU (^tuh 

of NANBPW 
Gnuid KaiiiJs. Midi. 
Nov, 15 



Breiida Vinson 

Unks 
Saginaw, Mich. 
Nov. 17 
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FOR THE 

YOUNGER 

READER... 




I^irn 1 1. 1« I'll 
D.P.fVE r.r World 
Middk'limii. Ohio 
\o». 1!) 



LI'LTUFFY& HIS ABC'S 

Paperback 
$5.00 

ISBN: 0-87485-063-0 



Paperback 
$5.00 
ISBN: 0-87485-063-1 




Words and 
drawings 
by Jean 
Pajot-Smith 



LI'L TUFFY AND HIS FRIENDS 

in English and Spanish 

COLOR ME BROWN Lucille Giles 

Illustrated by Louis F. Holmes 
ISBN: O-87485-017-7 ^ 
$5.95 ^ 



'WHAT COLOR 
ARE YOU? 

Darwin Walton 
Photographs by 
Hal A. Franklin 
ISBN: 0-87585-045-2 
$10.95 



ISBN: 0-87485-040-1 
$10.95 



The Ebony Book of 

BLACK ACHIEVEMENT 

Margaret Peters 

Illustrated by Cecil L. Ferguson 




vJt=) BOOK DIVISION 

JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 

820 South Michigan Avenue • Chicago.lL 60605 



SpriiiiifK-ld l'rl>iin 

(,'oiiiiiiiiiiitv (.VnttT 
Sprinnlicrd. Ohio 
\..\. 21) 



i-r.K.if M. Stoiif 
Niitioiiiil C:oiuK-il ol 
Ni'ijni W oiiK'H 
l^avloM. Olito 
Nov. 23 




|.'..iiin. I' l),.iialilM 
KKnaVMCA 
Elvria.Ohio 
Nov. 2S 



IV-arlc K WiLsIiinjittm 
Alpliti ( Vi Oiiiciju 
liiiliiiiiuiMilis, Iiul. 
Ntn-. 24 



S..I1VU H. liiiiK v 
IXll.iSiuiu'aThit.i 
I'liiil. Midi. 
Nov. 2U 



Caroli- ,\. Martin 



AVI 



..,|.|,. 



T<il.-llr>. Ollir 

SiK. -25 



M|>lu 




\I,.I„11, V Kills I 
Alpli.i K.i]>|)a.\lj>llft, 
Akron. Ohio 

Nov. :V) 




!■: I oMiiut.iu 

r;K(iTi.iisf siKiai & 

(avit club 
Limisvillt'. Kv. 
IVi. 2 ■ 




l"li" 

vv.lIliIi KlU KSII 
lA-xiii}^<>n. Ky. 
Dec. 4 



I A Siilloii 
Di'll.i .Simula Tlii'la 
Evansvillc. IihI. 

.'5 



J.UMi s 11. liiiloril 
t il..in l..-auiii-o( 
Mi-lro|Kjilaii/.Sl. 
Louis Kftlfnitioil of 
Block Unils 
SI. Louis, Mo. 
I)(t . 7 




Hrrnda r.-na ll 
\l^>lia k.in|).i .\li)lia 
kansjLS Cllh'. Vio. 
Dei: !) 



I.vni-ttr IlNt('lifr>on 
l\ ll.i Sii;nia Tlii la 
W'u-ltita, kali. 
Di-c. 1 1 




( .al S 
Aljili.i I'll 

Ictlcrsoii Cit\'. Mo. 

l^-c 1 2 



all 
i Al|>ll 



aWlath 
ljuks 
Miirhiiun, Wis. 
IXc. 14 



Jollll li Tall- 
Vic tims' .Vssistalicx' 
<>n(fr 
Kankakee. III. 
n«v IS 



nil 

COSBY: 
hi Words 
And 

Pictures 



fC^gS AND PICTURES 

y; 




ISBN 0-87485-084-3 $12.95 

By Robert E.Johnson 

Associate Publlsher/JET 

■ He idolizes his wife, rears his 
children with concern and 
"love in its proper place." 

■ He gives extravagant re- 
spect and devotion to his 
mother. 

■ He won't allow his TV 
daughters to date White 
boys on "The Cosby Show." 

■ He has startling views on 
children born of racially- 
mixed parents. 

■ He voices vehement views 
on racism. 

■ He supports with time and 
money Black causes. 

■ He tells why there is a need 
for Black heroes. 

$12 95/^'"' per copy 

^ fof postage and handling. 

BOOK DIVISION 
Johnson Publishing Company, Inc. 
820 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, IL 60605 
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Fall 2001 Itinerary 

(Partial Listing) 



CITY 


SHOW LOCATION 


DATE 


riMt 


Tinley Park, IL 


Tinley Park Holiday Inn & Convention Center 


Wed, 9/12 


8:00pm 


Schaumburg. 117 

Hnffman F<itatfl<; 

iivypiiiiaii ^oiciLwo 


The Seville 


Thurs. 9/13 


8:00pm 


Milw#)iikpp Wl 

IV1 II VTClUnCUl f V 1 


Mount Mary College 


Fri.. 9/14 


R'tVlnm 


ii. vvayi ic, ii'i 


Scottish Rite Auditorium 


Sat. 9/15 




LrOiumuus, 


The Columbus Athenaeum 


Sun., 9/16 


6:30pm 


Harrisburg. PA 


The Forum Auditorum 


Tues., 9/18 


8:00pm 


Reading, PA 


Lincoln Plaza Hotel & Conference Center 


Thurs 9/20 


8:00pm 


Wilmington. DE 


Mount Pleasant High School 


Fri.. 9/21 


8:00pm 


Ft. Monmouth. NJ 


Fort Monmouth Expo Theater 


Sat.. 9/22 


8:00pm 


Trenton, NJ 


The War Memorial 


Sun.. 9/23 


5:00pm 


Plainfleld. NJ 


Ukrainian Cultural Center 


Tues.. 9/25 


7:00pm 


Stamford, CT 


The Italian Center of Stamford, Inc. 


Wed., 9/26 


8:00pm 


Providence. Rl 


Venus DeMilo 


Thurs., 9/27 


8:00pm 


Hartford, CT 


Foxwoods Resort and Casino 


Fri., 9/28 




New Haven, CT 


Lyman Center @ S.C.S.U. 


Sat., 9/29 


8:00pm 


Springfield, MA 


Hippodrome 


Sun., 9/30 


5:00pm 


Albany, NY 


Albany High School 


Wed., 10/3 


8:00pm 


Hempstead, NY 


Hofstra University/John Cransford Adams Playhouse Fri.. 1 0/5 


8:00pm 


Newark, NJ 


Newark Symphony Hall 


Sat., 10/6 


8:00pm 


New York, NY 


NewYork Hilton Hotel 


Sun., 10/7 


3:00pm 


Englewood, NJ 


Dwight Morrow High School • King Hall 


Tues., 10/9 


8:00pm 


Elmsford, NY 


Eastview Middle School 


Thurs., 10/11 


8:00pm 


Brooklyn, NY 


Brooklyn Museum of Art 


Fri.. 10/12 


8:00pm 


Pfiiladelphia. PA 


Academy of Music 


Sat.. 10/13 


2:00pm 


Baltimore, MD 


Morgan State University @ Gilliam Concert Hall 


Sun.. 10/14 


4:00pm 


Annapolis, MD 


Annapolis Senior High School 


Tue.. 10/16 


8:00pm 


Princess Anne, MD 


University of Maryland - Eastern Shore 


Wed.. 10/17 


8:00pm 


Hampton, VA 


Hampton University Convocation Center 


Thurs.. 10/18 


8:00pm 


Norfolk, VA 


The L. Douglas Wilder Performing Arts Center 
@ Norfolk State University 


Fri., 10/19 


8:00pm 


Richmond. VA 


Richmond Landmark Theater 


Sat.. 10/20 


8:00pm 


Washington. DC 


John f. Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts 


Sun,, 10/21 


3:00pm 


Silver Spring. MD 


Indian Spring Country Club 


Mon.. 10/22 


8:00pm 


Syracuse, NY 


Landmark Theatre 


Wed.. 10/24 


8:00pm 


Rochester. NY 


Four Points Sheraton Hotel - Downtown 


Thurs., 10/25 


8:00pm 


Buffalo, NY 


Kleinhans Music Hall 
www.ebonyfashionfair.net 


Fri., 10/26 


8:00pm 



ppplces include one-year subscription 
to EBOl\IY or six months to JET . 
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Chevrolet 
Excellence In Education' 
Scholarship! 



ESSENTIAL READING FOR THOSE WHO 
ARE ABOUT TO INHERIT THE FUTURE. 

A college education is of the utmost importance for our youth. That is why Chevrolet and EBONY 
magazine have teamed again for the sixth year in preparing this guide. It's filled with essential 
information like how to apply to college, what to study, how to increase your chances to survive 
and succeed, what scholarships are available, how to apply for financial assistance and much more. 

To get a free copy of the 2001-2002 Guide to Historically Black Colleges & Universities 

call 1-800-201-9571. 

Because where you get your education is as important as the education itself. 

CHEVROLET' 




www.chevrolet.com 



www.ebony.com 
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Funny how the student 

who is quiet as a mouse makes the most noise. 

With today's technology, students have a new voice to shout their thoughts. 
The AT&T Learning Networl<* helps students and teachers turn up the volume of inspiration. 
Because we believe there are no limits to how loud a brain can thinle 

att.com/learningnetworl( 
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HISTORICALLY Black colleges and universities are the precious and generally undervalued gems of high- 
er learning: bright educational jewels that continue — despite limited resources and political encroach- 
ment — to sparkle and enrich the lives of tens of thousands of talented Black students for v/hom the Black 
college experience has been a path to personal and professional success. 
"These fine institutions continue to have a unique and important role in the education of young African- 
American men and women and the shaping of the leadership and humanitarian skills that they use to make valu- 
able contributions in a highly competitive, global marketplace as well as in community service," says Virgis W. 
Colbert, chairman of the Thurgood Marshall Scholarship Fund. "HBCUs [historically Black colleges and univer- 
sities] serve a unique role in cultivating minds as well as offering students an abundance of role models, mentors 
and leadership opportunities." 

Those role models and leadership opportunities contribute tremendously to the success of historically Black insti- 
tutions in producing Black college graduates. While making up a mere 1 5 percent of all the colleges in America, 
Black institutions still produce 30 percent of all the Black bachelor's degree-holders in America, and are the source 
of nearly 50 percent of all the Blacks who go on to graduate school. 

"When you look at the record of what these schools have done, are doing and are projected to do in the future, 
their value just jumps out at you," says Dr. Henry Ponder, the outgoing CEO and president of the National 
Association for Equal Opportunity in Higher Education and a former president of Fisk University. 

A look at even a partial roster of the brilliant alumni of Black colleges and universities v^o have transformed 
the country, if not the world, also shows what tremendous jewels these institutions are. W.E.B. DuBois, George 
Washington Carver, Thurgood Marshall, Toni Morrison, Martin Luther King Jr., Leontyne Price, Walter Payton, 
Oprah Winfrey, Spike Lee, Samuel L. Jackson, and countless other men and women v/ho have and will make their 
marks on the world were all stamped with the imprimatur of a historically Block college or university. 

'These are outstanding centers of educational excellence with amazing transformational capabilities," soys 
William Gray, president and CEO of the United Negro College Fund. 'These institutions take students from where 
they are to where they should be in a nurturing environment at extremely low cost." 

Which is precisely why Block colleges are enjoying something of renaissance. Middle-class Block parents (many 
the products of White institutions) ore ushering their children to historically Black colleges for the guidance and 
mentoring they never received in their college years. It is a homecoming, of sorts, that many say will help secure 
the future of historically Block colleges. 

On the following pages, EBONY salutes Black colleges and universities — its famous alumni, visionary leaders 
and bright, young students who make these troves of talent the notional treasures that they ore. Though buffet- 
ed by many challenges in the 21 st century, historically Black colleges will continue their strong tradition of edu- 
cational excellence. 'These institutions will remain a vital port of the higher education landscape, providing unique 
opportunities," soys Gray. "Block colleges continue to be needed, so there is no doubt that Block colleges will 
continue to be." 

Ponder strongly echoes that sentiment. "If we didn't hove Block colleges in this country," he says, "we'd have 
to invent them." 



THE WORLD AROUND US 




Top lo bottom and left to right 

Lem Wimbish 
VP-AllanIa Worldporl 

Mike Young 
VP-Community Altaits 

Beiinda Stubblefield 
VP-Giobal Diversity 

Jorge Fernandez 
Director-Latin America Region 

Micliele Burns 
Executive VP and 
CItiet Financial Ollicer 

Brian Todd 
Captain 

Steve Smitti 
Director-Sales Europe 

Antt\ony Austin 
VP-Human Resources 
Customer Service 

Julieta Martinez-McCurry 
Regional Director-Latin ArT«rica/Asia 
Marketing & Communications 

Jae Higa-Cain 
Manager 

Reservations Sales and Services 

Andre* Tatiata 
Flight Attendant 

Paulette Corbin 

VP-Airport Customer Service West 



'Vfe expect to thrive in the 21st century 
as a global business by building and 
maintaining a team of lilghty skilled people 
who have full and equal opportunity to 
grow as professionals. This cominitment to 
diversity is not only a worthwhile endeavor, 
It is essential business strategy." 

- Leo F. Mullin, Chairman and CEO, Delta Air Lines 



We cari7 over 120 million customers to destinations around the world... 
where people speak different languages and are part of diverse cultures. 

As our customers become increasingly diverse, so will our 82,000 employees 
worldwide. This will only help us to better serve our customers. The world we all 
live in is one where differences are strengths. At Delta, we're building a world that 
reflects those differences— in the people we hire and in the community 
organizations and businesses with which we partner. Every Delta employee 
brings something unique to our organization. ..and we are committed to providing 
an environment that allows all of our employees to achieve their full potential. 

Between our employees and our customers, 
WE'RE IN GREAT COMPANY 



A. Delta 
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Black College Presidents: . 



Pioneering On Tiie 
Frontiers Of Education 




FEW jobs are 
as difficult 
and as 
demanding, 
and as 
essential, as the job of 
the Black college presi- 
dent who is, among oth- 
er things, an adminis- 
trator, teacher, public 
relations agent, fund- 
raiser, motivator, 
parental surrogate, civil 
rights leader and con- 
fessoi-. Since the foimd- 
ing of the first Black 
college in the 19th cen- 
tury, a number of Black 
women and men have 
canned out these tasks 
so well that they have 
changed not only Black 
education but also 
VV liitc education and 
America. Since the 
Freecloni Movement of 
the '60s, a new genera- 
tion of presidents, 
including an increasing 
percentage of female 
presidents, has given 
new meaning to this 
ancient tradition. While 
continuing the tradition 
of producing tlie best 
and brightest Black 
America has to offer, 
and providing some of 
the best programs in 
the country at a fraction 
of the cost, they are 
also charting new direc- 
tions for the new mil- 
lennium. 



Among legendary leaders and Icons of Black colleges and universities are 
(clockwise IVom top, I.) Mordecai W. Johnson, Howard University president, 
1926-1960; Benjamin E. Mays, Morehouse College president, 1940-1967; 
Frederick D. Patterson, Tuskegee Institute president, 1935-1953; and Mary 
McLeod Bethune, Bethune-Cookman College president, 1904-1955. 
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DR. JOHN T. GIBSON 
President 
Alabama A&M UniversHy ( 1 875) 



DR. PORTIA H. SHIELDS 

President 
Albany State University (1903) 



DR. JOHN K. WADDELL 
President 
Allen University (1870) 



DR. SAMMIE pons 
President 
Barber-Scotia College (1867) 



DR. CLINTON BRISTOW JR. 

President 
Alcorn State University (1871) 




DR. DAVID H. SWINTON 
President 
Benedict College (1870) 




:OLLINS 
President 
Bennett College (1873) 



DR. OSWALD P. BRONSON SR. 

President 
Bethune-Cookman College (1904) 



DR. ROBERT E. MOORE 

President 
BluefieldStote College (1895) 
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The CIAA - 
America's Proudest 
Conference 

The Central Intercollegiate Athletic As- 
sociation (CIAA) is the nation's oldest 
African- American conference. Established 
in 1912, the CIAA is made up of 12 His- 
torically Black Colleges and Universities 
located along the eastern seaboard. The 
CIAA is dedicated, first and foremost, to 
providing a well-rounded education to 
our students, preparing young men and 
women for success in life by offering a bal- 
anced combination of academics, athlet- 
ics and social activities. 

The conference has produced some of 
America's most important sports figures 
including legends Earl "The Pearl" Mon- 
roe, Clarence "Bighouse" Gaines, "Curly" 
Neal, and Sam Jones. More recently, CIAA 
standouts have included NBA strong 
man Charles Oakley and the 1999 6^^ man 
of the year Darrell Armstrong, NFL all- 
pros Yancey Thigpen, Ben Coates and 
Orande Gadsen, and five Olympians at the 
2000 Summer Games in Sydney. 

At the heart of the CIAA's success is its 
annual year-end basketball tournament. 
The "CIAA" is a weeklong event that in- 
cludes fashion shows, musical concerts, 
gala events, family and alumiu reunions, 
and has become a highly anticipated 
aimual celebration for aU CIAA fans. Part 
Essence Jazz Festival, part NCAA Final 
Four, part Carmes Film Festival, the tour- 
nament can best be described as the quin- 
tessential African-American cultural ex- 
perience. 

The success of the CIAA is based on a 
foundation of academic opportimity, ath- 
letic tradition, the loyalty of its fans, out- 
standing leadership at both the conference 
and university level, and the support of 
some of America's most prestigious cor- 
porations. Our corporate partners, includ- 
ing Coca-Cola, Bank of America, Reebok, 
Food Lion, Ford, and Home Depot con- 
tribute over $2 million each year, much of 
which goes back to the member schools in 
the form of scholarships. We are also 
proud of the commuruty service programs 
made possible by our sponsors, including 
the Coca-Cola Ball Boy /Girl Essay 
Contest, Bank of America's Leadership 
Forum Series, Home Depot's Project Ka- 
boom and the 12-campus Red Cross Blood 
Drive to be implemented this fall. 

As we begin the 21^*^ centiiry, we want 
to thank our presidents, chancellors, fac- 
ulty, alumni, fans and valued sponsors. We 
invite all Ebony readers to experience what 
the CIAA is truly about. Visit www.theci- 
aa.com or www.ciaa2002.com for the latest 
news on the America's proudest confer- 
ence. 

Sincerely, 

The CIAA Board of Directors 




JOHN W. GARLAND 
President 
Central Stale University (1887) 



DR W. CLINTON PETTUS 

President 
Cheyney University (1837) 




DR. HENRY N. TISDALE 
President 
ClaflinCoaege(1869| 



DR. THOMAS W. COLE JR. 
President 
doHc Arianto Univenay (1988) 




DR. CALVIN W. BURNETT 

President 
Coppin State College (1900) 



DR. WILLIAM B. DELAUDER 
President 
Delaware State University (1891) 
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SHAW UNIVERSITY 



VIRGINIA STATE UNIVERSITY 



VIRGINIA UNION UNIVERSITY 



WINSTON-SALEM STATE UNIVERSITY 



HiiA'Ml 





theCUU 

IT'S ALWAYS ON. 



P&rt Essence Jazz Festival, part NCAA Final Four, part Cannes Film Festival, 
the CIAA tournament offers an experience that can best be described as 
the quintessential African -American cultural experience. 



thedaa.com 

ciaa2002.com 



FOOTBALL CHAMPIONSHIP 

NOV 10, 2001 

WINSTON-SALEM, NC 




BASKETBALL TOURNAMENT 

FEB 26 - MAR 2, 2002 

RALEIGH, NC 





ElizabethCity 



E C S U 



State U s' i v e r s i i v 



Elizabeth City, North Carolina 

Founded 1891 

Elizabeth City State University 
is a public, liberal arts university 
offering 32 baccalaureate degrees 
through its Schools of Arts and 
Humanities, Business and Econ- 
omics, Education and Psych- 
ology, and Mathematics, Science 
and Technology. ECSU also of- 
fers the Master's degree in Ad- 
vanced Elementary Education. 

Located in a waterfront com- 
munity in northeastem North Caro- 
lina, ECSU provides a challeng- 
ing and supportive environment 
and is known for the personalized 
attention, caring, and commit- 
ment of its distinguished faculty 
and staff who take great interest 
in individual student growth and 
success. 

Opportunities abound for stu- 
dents to get involved and become 
leaders. Whether it be in the many 
fraternities, sororities, clubs or as 
a participant in the choirs, bands, 
or cheerleader or athletics teams, 
students are able to foster life- 
long relationships. ECSU's at- 
tractive, park-like campus offers 
a safe environment, favored by a 
mild climate, with access to beach- 
es and cities in the Mid-Atlantic 
region of the east coast. 

For more information, call 
(800) 347-ECSU or visit our 
website at www.ecsu.edu. 

A constituent institution of 
The University of North Carolina 




DR. MICHAEL L. LOMAX 

President 
Dillard University (19301 



Dk. ji/v\;v\i k. jciMMiNb bk. 

President 
Edward-Waters College (1866) 




DR. MICKEY L. BURNIM 
Chancellor 
Elizabeth City State University (1891) 



DR. WILLIS B. McLEOD 
Chancellor 
Foyetfeville State University (1867) 




DR. CAROLYNN REID-WALLACE 
President 
Fisk University (1867) 



DR. FREDERICK S. HUMPHRIES 
President 
Fbrido A&M University (1887] 
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DR. ALBERT E. SMITH 
Pmsident 
Florida Mrnnoriol College (1879) 



DR. OSCAR L PRATER 
President 
Fort Valley State University (1895) 




DR. NEARI FRANCOIS WARNER 

President 
Grambling Slate Univenily (1901) 



DR. WILLIAM R. HARVEY 

President 
Hampton Universily (1868) 





DR. HENRY GIVENS JR. 
President 
Harris-StovM Slate College (1857) 



ATTY. H. PATRICK SWYGERT 
President 
Howard Univenily (1867) 
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Grambling State University 
retired Legendary coach Eddie 
Robinson is the winningest 
college coach in history with 
an impressive 408 career wins; 
and Legacy Coach Doug 
Williams was MVP in 
Super Bowl XXIL 



GSU CURRENT 

ATHLETIC 
DISTINCTIONS: 

• 1st among all historically black col- 
leges and universities in producing pro- 
fessional athletes 

• Leads the state of Louisiana in gradu- 
ating student-athletes 

• 2000 Southwestern Athletic Conference 
(SWAC) Champions in Football, Softball, 
and Cross Country 

• 1st in Street and Smith's Black College 
Football Top Twenty Preseason 
Predictions 

• 1st in the Sheridan Poll National Black 
College Football Rankings 

• 2nd in the SWAC in Women's 
Basketball 

• Head Football Coach Doug Williams 
inducted into the NCAA Small College 
Division Hall of Fame in 2001 and named 

' 2000 Southwestern Athletic 
Conference Coach of the Year 

• Pigskin Club of Washington, D.C.'s 
SWAC Coach of the Year 

• Street and Smith's Black College 
Coach of the Year 

• Shutt Sport's NCAA Division 1-AA 
Coach of the Year 

• 100% Wrong Club of Atlanta's SWAC 
Coach of the Year 

Cl; ilerial 



Grambling State University 

"The Place WJiere Everybody Is Somebody" 



As one of the most respected and recognized historically black universities in America, 
Grambling State University has long become known as "The Cradle of the PR Os. " 

PROlific in its dcademic programs 

• 71 degree programs, ranging from associates to doctorates, awarded through six colleges, two 
professional schools and two divisions 

• The nation's only doctorate degree in Developmental Education 

• The Earl Lester Cole Honors College for Academically Talented Students 

• Technology-enriched library for research, study and leisure-time reading 

PROficient in cutting-edge technology and research 

• First Louisiana university to offer a bachelor's degree via distance learning 

• Mobile Automated Learning Lab (MALL) for commimity and work-site access to indiN-idualized and 
computerized learning enhancement 





Dr. Neari Francois Warner 



PROductive among all American colleges and universities in conferring bachelor's degrees to African Americans 

• 2nd in Conipiitor and Information Sciences • 6th in graduating African American males 

• 8th In all disciplines • 8th in Physical Sciences 

• Air Force and Army Officers commissioned each semester 



PROmoting a wholesome and healthv environment and co-curricular activities conducive to 
learning and developing 

• More than 130 social civic, professional, and religious clubs and organizations including all black 
Greek-letter fraternities and sororities 

• Nationally and internationally acclaimed Tiger Marching Band and Orchesis Dance Troupe 

• Ultra modern student center, bookstore and intramural center 

• Tiger Marching Band: 

• First band inducted in the NCAA Hall of Champior« 

• Four Super Bowl Performances 

• Several NFL and NBA half-time performances 

• Performances on foreign soil and in every domed stadium in America 

• Louisiana's only representative in the 2001 Inaugural Parade for President George VV. Bush 

• Numerous television and national advertising appearances 

HP^RP^"^ PROviding outstanding graduates who excel in the 

,'' ■ ' tj4 J . public and pri\ ale sectors 

\ -r* mi ' J^ore than 35,000 graduates successful in the economic, civic, 

I ^fe— .■.4BB^^~J''- #^ corporate, professional, educational and political arenas 



PROving its reputation as a competiti\e, comprehensive 
institution of higher learning 

• Constituent member of the Unix ersit\ ot Louisiana System 

• Accredited b\ the Commission tin Colleges of the Southern 

Association of Colleges and Schools 



Academic programs individually accredited by 11 national 
accrediting agencies 



If you would like to join the ranks of the PROs, contact us. 
We can help you make it happen. 

Grambling State University ^ 

Office of Admissions • P. O. Box 864 J" J 

Grambling. LA 71245 rf ■ 

(318)274-6183 4' 

or visit us on the web at www.gram.edu ^\ 
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Edward Lewis 

Howard University School of 
Communications 
Journalism 

Manufacturing Public Affairs 
Manager 
Ford Motor Company 

As a public affairs manager of manufacturing 
of Ford Motor Company, I do an enormous 
amount of writing. Pushing ideas through the cor- 
porate maze, responding to a crisis, or strategiz- 
ing how best to package (and sell) news about 
Ford's manufactuiing and logistics leadership are 
part of a day's work. Many of the seeds for the 
skill sets that I constantly try to broaden, were 
planted at Howard. I can still hear the advice and 
teachings dispensed firom professor and author 
Samuel Yette, ("The Qioice") and Tony Brown 
(Tony Brown's Journal). 

Like so many high school seniors, I had a 
glimmer of what I wanted to pursue in life. For 
me that dream centered around journalism. As 
the leading HBCU in the world, Howard had 
one of the premier communications schools, 
where you could get a feel for just about any 
mode of communication. From radio, TV and 
film production, print and electronic journalism, 
to public relations, Howard offered a smorgas- 
bord of choices. I sampled as many as I could. 

Looking back, I have to admit that one of 
my least favorite memories at Howard was per- 
haps the most instructive. These lessons 
weren't taught in the classroom but at How- 
ard's administration building. The long lines, 
cranky administrators and other aggravations 
taught me to be resourceful. I learned nothing 
comes easy and that perseverance often has its 
greatest reward. 

Little did I know at the time that my years 
at Howard University would begin to erect the 
professional foundation to enable me to face 
the challenges everyday as a public affairs 
manager at Ford Motor Company. 

Would 1 trade my experience at an HBCU? 
No way! Finding people with similar back- 
grounds and aspirations helped build the sense 
of an extended family away from home. 
Howard helped me learn about myself and gain 
the confidence that better prepared me for the 
rigors of the fast paced life at Ford Motor 
Company. My years at Howard University 
were the most demanding and rewarding of my 
life. Those of us at Ford, who had the privilege 
of attending an HBCU believe you can have 
the same experience, too! 



DR. LARRY L EARVIN 

President 
Huston-Tillotson College (1952) 




DR. RONALD MASON JR. 

President 
Jackson State University 1 1877) 




DR. DOROTHY C. YANCY 
President 
Johnson C. Smith University (1867) 




DR. ROBERT M. FRANKUN JR. 

President 

InterdenominoHonal Theological Center (1958) 




DR. GEORGE W. REID 
President 
Kentucky Slate University (1886) 
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entrepreneurial profiles 



T 



he Fabric of 



FORD 




John W. Bartield 



In 1977, when a major 
corporation needed 
staffing, John W. 
Barfield founded 
Bartech Group Inc., 
his own professional 
staffing company. 

In 1981, John W. turned 
the company over to 
the next 
generation: his 
eldest son. Jon 
E. Barfield. now 
President and 
CEO. Through the Ford Minority Supplier 
Development Program. Bartech became one 
of Ford Motor Company's top staffing suppliers. 
Jon E. states. "Ford's program is more than 
just pictures and words. Their support of the 
Bartech Group is just one example of Ford 
Motor Company's commitment to diversity." 
Today, Bartech stands as one of the nation's 
largest minority-owned staffing companies, with 
more than 45% of their 3.000 employees being 
members of minority groups. 

As the Barfields enjoyed 
the growth of their 
enterprise, they looked 
for meaningful ways 
to give back to 
the communities 
in which Bartech 
operates. In 1989, 
the United Negro 
College Fund of 
Washtenaw County 
needed help raising 
money. John W. 
came on board as 
co-chairman and 
contributions 
rapidly rose 
from $25,000 to 
$250,000 a year. As 
of today, $3 million 
has been raised. 



Another proud achievement is Bartech's 
relationship with the 75-year-old Barat Child 
and Family Service Home, "Barat House." 
Bartech employees adopted the home, which 
cares for girls who have been neglected and 
abused, providing clothing, home furnishings 
and enrichment activities. Jon E. states. 



" We are quietly 
but effectively 
working to 
bring positive 
changes 
to our 

community" 




JomsonLhitliUMeEsi 



P 



The Fufure is Now. 

Johnson C. Smith University, founded in 1867, flourishes 
as one of our nation's oldest, strongest and technologically 
advanced Historically Black Colleges and Universities. 

We are the first and only Historically Black IBM 
ThinkPad* University. Students and their laptops have 
complete access to oui campus-wide network and internet 
services. 

• Student faculty ratio 17; 1 

• Thirty- two fields of smdy to 1 ,500 students 

• Honors College 

• Dual Degree Programs 
•Accreditations: 

Soutiiem Association of Colleges and Schools (SACS) 
National Council for die Accreditation of Teacher 

Education (NCATE) 
Association of Collegiate Business Schools and Programs 

(ACBSP) 

• Study abroad program - Japan, Australia, Spain, Russia, 
Morocco. Mexico, Ireland, Israel and Brazil 




• Newly renoTOted state-of-tiie art library with over 400 
electronic data ports for internet access 

• Black Enterprise • Daystar Top 50 Colleges and 
Universities for African Americans in (1999/2001) 
ranked IStii and 25Ui respectively 

• 2001 CIAA Men's Basketball Champions 

• 2001 NCAA Division II Regional Men's Basketball 
Champions 

•CIAA Men's Tennis Champions (2001, 2000, 1999) 

• 2001 Black College Cheerleading Champs 

Visit us! 

We're within easy reach fiDm 1-85 and 1-77; within 
sight of uptown Charlotte. Visit on tiie web, Jcsu.«dH 
Or call toll-free at I-m-782-7303. 

Johnson C. Smith UnhrersHy 

100 Beanies Ford Road 
Chartone. NC282l6-3.m 
704-378-lOW 

Dr. Dorothy Cowser Yanc)', President 



America's only HBCU IBM ThinkPad' University 




DR. BARBARA R. HATON 

President 
Knoxville College (1875) 



DR. WESLEY C. McCLURE 
PreiidenI 
Lane College (1895) 




DR. ERNEST L. HOaOWAY 
President 
Langston University (1897) 



ATTY. GEORGE R. JOHNSON JR. 
President 
LeMoyne-Owen College (1968) 




DR. DAVID B, HENSON 
President 
Lincoln University, Missouri (1866) 



DR. IVORY V NELSON 

President 

Lincoln University, Pennsylvania (1854) 
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G. SlUitll UniVGrSltV America's only HBCU IBM ThinkPad" Universi 




Visit us! 



We're within easy reach 



from 1-85 and 1-77; with- 



in sight of uptown Charlotte. Visit on the web, JCSU*edu 



Or caU toil-lree at 1-800-782-7303. 



Johnson C. Smith University 

100 Beatties Ford Road 
Charlotte. NC 28216-5398 
704-378-1010 

Dr. Dorothy CowserYanc]', President 




Opportunities abound at J< 



ason C. Smith University. 





DR. ALGEANIA W. FREEMAN 
President 
Livingstone College (1892) 



DR. ALBERT J.H. SLOAN II 
President 
Miles College (1905) 




DR. LESTER C. NEWMAN 

President 

Mississippi Volley State University (1950) 



DR. WALTER E. MASSEY 

President 
Morehouse College (1867) 




DR. EARL S. RICHARDSON 
President 
Morgan State University (!867) 



DR. DOLORES E. CROSS 
President 
Morris Brown College (1881) 
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Comedian/Actor and Lincoln University of 
Missouri Alumnus 

For comedian/actor Joe Torry, Lincoln 
University of Missouri was a perfect choice. 

It was close enough to his St. Louis home, but not 
too close. He got the opportunity to play college 
football and become a part of the family-type atmos- 
phere where he was known by his name, not a num- 
ber. He also continued to receive good, sound guid- 
ance that many college freshman need when they 
leave home for the first time. 

Joe, however, really didn't want to go to college 
at first. He wanted to be a star! Whether as a com- 
edian/actor, TV news anchor or sports figure, Joe 
Torry knew a long time ago he wanted to be in the 
spotlight. 

"I came to Lincoln University on a football 
scholarship but got involved in lots of campus 
activities," Joe said. He not only played varsity 
football, but pledged the Omega Psi Phi Fraternity, 
volunteered as a DJ for KJLU, the campus radio 
station, wrote for the student newspaper and desig- 
nated himself as an assistant coordinator of student 
activities. 

During the time Joe was in school at Lincoln 
University of Missouri, 1983-1987, he picked up a 
variety of public relations skills through the jour- 
nalism and broadcasting department that helped 
him make it to where he is today. Joe says, "I got 
more than an education at Lincoln, I learned how to 
live, survive and be spontaneous. I grew in knowl- 
edge, in my spirituality, and in my family values. I 
also learned to develop relationships with diverse 
groups of people." 

One of Joe's most memorable moments is walk- 
ing across the stage on graduation day. Joe says he 
remembers thinking, "I'm finally graduating. 
When you're there for four years, you never think 
you're going to make it." 

Since leaving Lincoln University of Missouri, 
Joe has pursued the sp)othght and appeared on such 
programs as host for Russell Simmons' HBO Def 
Comedy Jam, and guest on the late night talk shows 
including Conan O'Brien. His network television 
appearances include starring opposite Janet Jackson 
in the movie Poetic Justice, and performing in con- 
secutive, riveting episodes of ER. Joe has co- 
starred in Hallmark's 50th Anniversary film 
Flamingo Rising, with Oscar Award-winner 
William Hurt He also co-starred in the BET and 
Arabesque Books feature film Commitments. Joe 
will also be inducted into the National Black 
College Alunmi Hall of Fame in the area of Arts 
and Entertainment. He says he takes advantage of 
every opportunity on TV, radio, on stage and in 
interviews to promote Lincoln and tell of the great 
preparation for life it gave him. 




LINCOLN UNIVEHSITY 



President. Dr. David B. Henson: 
"My top priority is turning out well-educated 
people. Tuition is affordable, class sizes are 
small, most of the faculty members are Ph.D.s, 
and in an open enrollment setting, students 
from all over the nation are given the oppor- 
tunity to succeed. Lincoln University not only 
provides the foundation for excellence in aca- 
demics and real world experience, but also 
gives students the chance to get involved in a 
variety of intercollegiate athletics and other 
extracurricular programs. Lincoln University is 
the complete college experience." 



LINCOLN 

University 



820 Chestnut Street 
Jefferson City, MO 65101 
800-521-5052 

www.lincolnu.edu . 




DR. LUNS C. RICHARDSON 
President 
Morris Coll^ (1908) 



DR. MARIE V. McDEMMOND 

President 
Norfolk Stale University (1935) 





DR. JAMES C. RENICK 

Chancellor 

North Carolina A&T State University (1891) 



DR. JAMES AMMONS 
Chancellor 
North Carolina Central University (1910) 





DR. DELBERT W.BAKER 

President 
Oakwood College (1896) 



DR. SHIRLEY A. R. LEWIS 
President 
Paine College (1882) 
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Livingstone College 
Schedule of Events 

Home of the Blue Bears 

September 

21 Fall Convocation 

October 

26-30 A Raisin in the Sun by Lorraine 

Hansberry 
November 

2 President's Inauguration 

3 Homecoming 
February 

7 Founder's Day 

24 CIA A Basketball Tournament (ends 

March2) 
March 

23 UNCF Bowl-A-Thon 
April 

26 Honors Convocation 

27 Children's Book Festival 
May 

2 Donor Awards and Recognition 
Banquet 

3 Baccalaureate 

4 Commencement 
June 

National Youth Sports Propam (TBA) 
July 

Annual Bobby Jackson Basketball School 
(TBA) 

Football Schedule 

Sept. 1 Catawba College 

Salisbury, NC 

2:00 PM 
Sept. 8 Edward Waters College 

Jacksonville, FL 

7.00 PM 

Sept. 15 Virginia Union University 
7:00 PM 

Sept. 22 Fayetteville State University 
7.00 PM 

Sept. 29 Virginia State University 

Statesville, NC (Statesville 

Classic) 

6:00 PM 
Oct. 6 Winston-Salem State 

University 

7:00 PM 

Oct. 13 Johnson C. Smith University 
Charlotte, NC 
1:00 PM 

Oct. 20 Elizabeth City State University 

Elizabeth City, NC 

2:00 PM 
Oct. 27 North Carolina Central 

University 

Durham, NC 

2:00 PM 
Nov. 3 Benedict College** 

2:00 PM 

*Home games in bold; ** Homecoming 

Call (704) 216-6000 
for more information. 



Coming in Juiy 2002 

The annual Bobby Jackson Basketball 

School at Livingstone College 
Open to boys and girt* ages 7 to IB, 




Algeania W. Freeman, Ph.D. 
President 



Building a Successful Future 
Begins with the Right Path. 
Your Path to Success Starts Here! 



LIVINGSTONE COLLEGE... 



In the Business of Preparing and 
Producing LEADERS for 122 years. 



iiiii 



Livingstone 
College 





701 W. Monroe Street Salisbury, NC 28144 (704) 216-6000 

www.livingstone.edu 

Livingstone Coltoga l« an equal opportunity educational Institution, and Is an equal opportunity/affirmative action employer. 



MORRIS COLLEGE 

Committed To Developing Students 

Morris College is an historically-black coed- 
ucational, liberal arts college owned and operat- 
ed by the Baptist Educational and Missionary 
Convention of South Carolina. The College, 
established in 1908 in Sumter, is committed to 
promoting the intellectual and personal dev- 
elopment of every one of its students. 

Morris College provides a sound program of 
education in selected curricular areas, undergird- 
ing this education with a Christian philosophy of 
life. The mission of the College is to prepare its 
students for full and productive careers, enhanc- 
ing both their lives and the society in which they 
take their place. 

Presently, Morris College offers programs of 
study leading to the baccalaureate degree with 
major programs or major combinations of pro- 
grams in Biology, Broadcast Media, Business 
Administration, Christian Education, Criminal 
Justice, Early Childhood Education, Elementary 
Education, English, Heahh Science, History, 
Journalism, Liberal Studies, Mathematics, Org- 
anizational Management, Pastoral Ministry, Pol- 
itical Science, Recreation Administration, Social 
Studies, and Sociology. 

Under the leadership of Dr. Luns C. Rich- 
ardson, now in his 27th year as president, Morris' 
enrollment has doubled from 450 to more than 
1,000 students; a half milhon dollar indebtedness 
has been liquidated; the curriculum has been 
expanded from 10 to 20 major areas of study; the 
library holdings have been increased from 2 1 ,000 
to more than 200,000 volumes; the faculty has 
been upgraded, with 62 percent holding earned 
doctorate degrees; the endowment has been 
strengthened from $31,488 to $4.8 million; 10 
new building have been constructed and all other 
campus facilities have been renovated; and the 
college has been fully accredited by the Com- 
mission on College of the Southern Association of 
College and Schools and admitted to membership 
in the United Negro College Fund. 

Morris College has more than justified the 
faith, the labors, and sacrifices of the founding 
fathers. The services it has rendered have been 
extensive and beyond value. In the early years of 
its history, Morris College provided elementary 
and high school training for Negro youth at a time 
when such opportunities were meager or nonex- 
istent in many communities. 

From its beginning, the College has been a 
center for training ministers and teachers for the 
pulpits and schools of the state and nations. Its 
more than 4,000 graduates have added to the 
ranks of professionals and businessmen. 

Hundreds of young people who might never 
have attended college have been enabled by 
Morris College to receive the benefits and reap 
the rewards of higher education. Many commu- 
nities and state agencies have used the facilities of 
Morris College to carry out programs of general 
welfare and social uplift. The College thus occu- 
pies a unique and significant position in the 
American social order. 

Morris College is one of the few senior col- 
leges built and operated solely under African 
American auspices. As such, it represents a dis- 
tinct contribution of the African American com- 
munity to American education and society. 




DR. LEE E. MONROE JR. 

President 
Paul Quinn College (1872) 



DR. TRUDIE KIBBE REED 

President 
Philander Smith College 1 1877) 




DR. CHARLES A. MINES 

President 

Prairie View A&M Universily (1876) 



DR. DAVID L. BECKLEY 
President 
Rust College (1866) 





DR. DIANNE BOARDLEY SUBER 

President 
Saint Augusrine's College (1867) 



DR. CARLTON E. BROWN 
President 
Savannah State University (1890) 
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Morris College 

Committed to promoting the intellectual and personal 
development of students 

Founded in 1908 • 19 Major Areas of Study 

Bachelor Arts Degree in Christian Education. Criminal Justice, English, History. Political Science. 
Liberal Studies. Pastoral Ministry, Social Studies, Sociology and teacher preparatory certification in English 
and Social Studies 

Bachelor Fine Arts Degree in Broadcast Media and Journalism. 

Bachelor of Science Degree in Biology. Business Administration, Health Science, Organizational 
Management, Recreation Administration, Mathematics and teacher preparatory certification in Biology and 
Mathematics. 

Bachelor of Science in Education Degree in Early Childhood Education and Elementary Education. 

Morris College, Sumter, SC 29150 
(803) 934-3200 

Dr. Luns C. Richardson. President 



Shaw University 
Presidential Scholarship 
Student Profile 




Gerell Smith '02 

"The one-on-one attention that I have 
received at Shaw is priceless. It has 
contributed to my success thus far I am 
confident that when I graduate, I will be 
very competitive and able to use what 
I have learned in any field I choose. " 

Gerell is a 20 year old senior from 
Chesapeake, VA. She graduated from 
high school in the top 12% of her class 
with a 3 8 grade point average and a 1000 
SAT score. 

Shaw University Career Overview 
Major: Environmental Science 
GPA: 3.9 

Honors/Memberships: 

• Who's Who Among American College 
Students 

• Alpha Chi Honor Society 

• Sophomore Class Treasurer 
Internships: 

• Meharry Medical College 
Pre-Baccalaureate Medical School 
Program 

• Environmental Protection Agency 



A Presidential Scholarship at Shaw 
University includes ftill hiition, room and 
board, fees, books, and a stipend. If you 
believe you or someone you know is 
qualified to apply, contact our Scholarship 
Coordinator Eric Ingram at 919-546-8589 
(eingram@shawu.edu) or visit our 
website at www.shawuniversity.edu. 

"Strides to Excellence: 
Why Not the Best?" 

Note: Presidential Scholarships are only 
available to Jirsl-time freshmen. 




DR. ALVIN A. CLEVELAND 
Pre$ident 
Selma University (1878) 



DR. TALBERT O. SHAW 

President 
Show University (1865) 




DR. LEROY DAVIS 

President 

South Carolina State University (1896) 



DR. EDWARD R. JACKSON 

CbarKellor 

Southern University end A&M College (1880) 




DR. JOSEPH BOUIE JR. 

Chancellor 

Southern University at New OHeons (1956) 



DR. AUDREY F. MANlfY 

President 
Spelmon College (1881) 
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Shaw University 

Our Rich History and Today's Technology 
Are Side by Side Ensuring Your Future 




car Burson 48 



History 



• Oldest Historically Black College in the South 

• Home of the Nation's 1st 4-year Medical 
School (Leonard School of Medicine) 

• Home of the Nation's 1st Women's \^ "^ y 
Dormitory on a Co-Educational Campus 
(Estey Hall) 

• Student Non-Violent Coordinating , 
Committee (SNCC) organized on Shaw's 
Campus * 

• Conducted Research for the Dept. of the 
Army that led to the awarding of the Medal 
of Honor for 7 Black Veterans of World War II 



IS 



si/ 



Facts & Figures 

• 15 to rStudent/Facult>' Ratio 

SH • All dormitory rooms wired for the 
Internet j 

• Students from 38 states and 16 foreign 
countries 

• Enrollment increased 40% in the last 
decade 

Student Scholarships in excess of 
$2 million 

• Only University in the nation known 
to require all of its students to take 
9 credit hours in Ethics 



Shaw University 

118 E. South Street • Raleigh, NC 27601 • 1-800-214-6683 • 919-546-8275 

www.shawuniversity.edu 



"Strides to Excellence: Why Not the Best?** 



South Carolina Sute University opened in 1896 as 
an historicalJy Black co-educational, public, land- 
grant institution. As a senior, comprehensive, teach- 
ing institution. STATE is committed to af fonlable and 
accessible quality undergraduate and graduate de- 
gree programs, to life-long learning opportunities for 
students in a caring nurturing educational environ- 
ment, to graduates who are highly skilled, compc- 
icnt, economically and socially aware, and to gradu- 
ates w ho are prepared to work and live productively 
in a dynamic global society. 

STATE offers 6-* baccalaureate programs in the 
areas of applied professional sciences, aits and hu- 
manities, business, education and engineering tech- 
nology and sciences. Programs arc also offered at 
the master's level in teaching, human services and 
agribusiness while the educational specialist and 
doctoral programs are available in educational ad- 
ministration. The programs are accredited by their 
respective governing bodies on a state, regional and 
national level. 

STATE maintains a legacy of excellence in educa- 
tion. The University has been home to generations 
of scholars and leaders in business, military, gov- 
einment, athletics, education, medicine, science, en- 
gineering technology and more. 

STATE embraces education through its many de- 
gree programs and well-prepared faculty. Students 
are also afforded opportunities to supplement edu- 
cation through the various support programs and ser- 
vices. There are more than 75 student organizations 
at STATE, including elected student leaders, special 
interest clubs for everything from radio to religion, 
sororities, fraternities and other serv ice organizations. 
Through its partnership and scholarship prognuns, 
the University provides students with the opportu- 
nity to get a well-rounded, liberal arts education. 

In the alhleiic arena, the University is a charter 
member of the Mid-Eastern Athletic Conference 
(MEAC) and sponsors a comprehensive intercolle- 
giate athletic program, as well as a diversified intra- 
mural program, for both women and men. Female 
student-athletes compete in basketball, bowling, 
cross country, golf, soccer, sofiball. tennis, track ami 
field and volleyball. Male student-athletes compete 
in basketball, cross countr>'. football, golf, tennis and 
track and field. 

The men's basketball team has captured three 
MEAC tournament titles in five years and its four 
overall to earn trips to the prestigious NCAA Divi- 
sion I Tournament. The football team has won the 
MEAC Championship, the Heritage Bowl and the 
National Black College Football Championship. 

For over a century, STATE has prepared students 
to make meaningful contributions and today, is highly 
committed to the tenets of service, integrity and ex- 
cellence. STATE continues its commitment to pro- 
vide a quality education. In essence. South Carolina 
State University is turning challenges into opportu- 
nities for deser\ ing students. 

Want proof that STATE has what you need? Visit 
the campus. Orangeburg is located halfway between 
the South Carolina's legislative center. Columbia, and 
the region's most historic city, Charleston. For week- 
end fun, STA'TE students head to the beach, moun- 
tains or nearby lakes. 

For information or to arrange a visit, call 
800.260..')9.'>6 or 803..S.16.7185. You may also visit 
our Web site to apply on-line at www.scsu.edu. 




DR. JAMES A. HEFNER DR. PRISCILLA D, SLADE 

President President 
Tennessee Stale University 1 1 9 1 2) Texos Southern University ( 1 947) 




DR. LAWRENCE A. DAVIS JR. ATTY. TIMOTHY L. JENKINS 

Chancellor President 
Unnrersity o* AHconsas, Pine Bluff 1 1 873) University of the DIsfrict of Columbia ( 1 976) 
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BRING WHAT YOU HAVE. GET WHAT YOU NEED. 




South Carolina State University 

300 College Street NE • Orangeburg, SC 29 1 1 7 • 800.260.5956 • www.scsu.edu 

Established in 1 896, South Carolina State University ranks among national leaders in graduating African- American students 
with degrees in biology, education, business, engineering technology, computer science, mathematics and English. Our faculty 
has earned national recognition for excellence in teaching. Today, this public comprehensive land-grant university is still 
committed to educational quality and personal development. 

WHY CHOOSE S.C. STATE? 

• Our student to faculty ratio is 17 to 1. Small numbers mean that faculty members have more time for you. 

• Our School of Business is ranked among the top tier of business schools, accredited by AACSB International - The 
Association to Advance Collegiate Schools of Business. 

m ihe national teacher certification examination. 



Association to Advance Collegiate Schools of Business. 

• Our Teacher Education program has South Carolina's high^ pajis rate on the national teacher certification examination. 
Praxis II — 98%. \ ' 

• STATE has South Carolina's only baccalaureate degree pt^grani inmiclear engineering. 

• Our Army ROTC program is a leading producer of minority officers in the U.S. military. Six STATE alumni have achieved 
the distinction of U.S. General — four in the Anny and two in the Marine Corjis. 

• STATE has the highest student-athlete graduation rate among Division 1 Historically Black Colleges & Universities. 

• STATE has a Mid-Eastern Athletic Conference multi-championship winning basketball team that has appeared in the NCAA 
Division I Tournament several times. Other sports include cross-country, bowling, football, golf, soccer, softball, tetmis, track 
and field and volleyball. K^\'''^''^<iiy 



STATE'S tuition and expenses are among the lowest of any four-year public college or university in South Carolina. Nearly 
S2 million is raised annually to support student programs. When you combine our low tuition with the scholarship and loan 
assistance we provide, you will find that STATE has what you need. In essence. South Carolina State University is turning 
challenges into opportunities for deserving students. 



Sponsored with support from Orangeburg Coca-Cola Bottling Company. Coca-Cola North America and 
The South Carolina State University National Alumni Association 



GEORGE WILLIAMS 

Legeitdary Coach Produces 
World-Class Competitors 




S>imt Augustiw's College alumnus Antonio Petligrew Ord from I) 
went on to win t)ie 200l Outdoor Track and Field Cliampionship in 
the 400 meters. Alumnus Jerome Young (2nd from I) placed third. 
Both won gold medals at the 2000 Summer Olympic Games. 
Leonard Bird ID is also training under Coach Wiltiams. 

These medalists are only an example of the 
numerous world<lass athletes who 
trained under Saint Augustine's College's leg- 
endary track and field coach George Williams. 

In addition to the gold medalists, Gabriel 
Burnett COO) represented Barbados in the 
men's llO-meter high hurdles; Karlene 
Haughton ('96) represented Canada in the 
4x400-meter relay; Horencia Hunt ('01) repre- 
sented Netherlands Antilles in the women's 
800 meters; and Tanya Oxley ('02) represented 
Barbados in the women's 400 meters and 
4x400-meter relay. 

Track and field coach at Saint Augustine's 
since 1976, Williams' teams consistently earn 
national recogiution and yield scores of inter- 
nationally competitive athletes. He has racked 
up 23 iwtioruil champioiwhips and graduated 
nearly 95% of the track and field athletes he 
recruited. 

A 1965 graduate of Saint Augustine's 
College, VN^lliams was a basketball phenome- 
non during his Falcon days. As an All-CIAA 
player, Williams claims to have held Earl "The 
Pearl" Moruw to sb< points during a game 
against Winston-Salem State University. 

Nearly 25 years later and with orJy the 
most basic athletic facilities, Williaii\s has built 
a track and field dynasty beyond compare. 
Although basketball was his first love, 
Williams stepped up to the plate when Saint 
Augustine's College needed a track and field 
coach. He learned to be a coach through on- 
the-job training, seeking advice and couruel 
from two coaching legends: Dr. Leroy Walker, 
renowned track coach and former president of 
the United States Olympic Committee, and 
Clarence "Big House" Gaines, one of the most 
successful basketball coaches of all time. 

Williams boasts a long list of accomplish- 
ments, including wiiming numerous NCAA 
National Coach of the Year honors, serving as 
an assistant coach at the 1996 Summer 
Olympics in Atlanta and acting as head coach 
for Men's Track and Field at the 1999 World 
Championships in Seville, Spain. 

Williams' influence also extended to the 
coaching ranks at the 2000 Olympics. Saint 
Augustine's College alumni Trevor Graham 
('89) and John Burks ('90) of Sprint Capitol 
served as coaches for many Olympic athletes, 
including Marion Jones, LaTasha Colander- 
Richardson, Tim Montgomery, Brokenburr, 
Pettigrew and Young. Rupert Gardiner ('82) 
served as national coach for the women's 
4xl00-meter relay team from the Bahamas that 
won the gold medal. 




DR. DELORES R. SPIKES 

President 

Universily o( Maryland Eastern Shore (1948) 



DR. BERNARD W. FRANKUN 

President 
Virginia Union University (1865) 




DR. HAZO W. CARTER JR. 
President 
West Virginia State College (1891) 



DR. JOHN L HENDERSON 

President 
Wilberforce University (1856) 




DR. HAYWOOD L. STRICKLAND 
President 
Wiley College (1873) 



DR. HAROLD L MARTIN SR. 
Chancellor 
Winston-Solem State University (1892) 
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Saint 
Augustine's 
College 

Founded 1 867 • Raleigh, North Carolina 




At Saint Augustine's College, one of the 
nation's oldest and most respected liberal arts 
institutions, we know that education is more 
than the accumulation of information-it is a 
combination of inspiration and application. 

Come; let us inspire you. T 



Under the visionary leadership of Saint 
Augustine's 10th president, Dr. Dianne 
Boardley Suber, the college is retooling for 
the 21st century Building upon an 7 
outstanding record of academic excellence, * 
Saint Augustine's is poised to set the pace for 
small, private institutions of higher learning. 



i!|?r 



Through innovative management, team- 
building, fiscal conservatism and faculty t 
development, the historical Saint Augustine's 
College is prepared to meet the challenges 
of the new millennium. 



Great Changes-New Chances-Tough Cho 



Saint Augustine's College-providing a living .J^^^ 
and learning environment designed to ^■■^ 
prepare students for tomorrow's challenges today. ^ 



Saint Augustine's College 
1315 Oakwood Avenue 
Raleigh, North Carolina 27610 
www.st-aug.edu 
(919) 516-4000 



A United Negro College Fund Institution 



< 



Copyrighted material 



Pursue 
Your 
Dreams! 




Medical Field Majors 
Talladega College's nationally ranked 
science progran^i offers intense study, 
and is one of three Alabama colleges 
with a human cadaver for anatomy 
study. 



Today s Stock 
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Business Administration Majors 
Talladega's business students expe- 
rience the world of high finance in the 
Kennon Investment Group, a student 
managed financial group. 

Liberal 
Arts 

MAJOR.S 

Students parti- 
cipate in a vari-| 
ety of art forms | 
including the 
famous 
Talladega 
College Choir 
and acclaimed 
Dance Troupe. 

Talladega College 




"A Black college president is, among 
other things, an administrator, teacher, PR 
agent, fund-raiser, motivator, 
parental surrogate, 
civil rights leader and confessor." 



DR. CALVIN W. LOWE 

President 
Bowie State Universily (1 865) 



r 




DR. JULIUS JENKINS 

President 
Concordia College (1922) 




EDDIE N. MOORE 
President 
Virginia State University (1882) 



DR. NORA^N C. FRANCIS 
President 
Xavier University (1925) 



"Some Black college presidents 
have changed Black education, 
White education, 
and America." 



Now Accepting Applications! 
ENROLL TODAY! 

On-line: www.talladega.edu 
Call us at: (256) 761-6416 
(In Alabama) 800-762-2468 
(Out-of-state) 800-633-2440 
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Where will You Be 
Y2K1 and Beyond? 




ENROLL TODAY! Apply Online at: www.talladega.edu 

TALLADEGA COLLEGE 

Get An Education of Distinction! 

• Eighty-five percent (85%) of Talladega College graduates 
go on to obtain graduate and professional degrees; 1:12 
graduates earn the Ph.D. 

• Talladega College is highlighted as the member institution 
with the largest number of African American graduates serv- 
ing in senior level executive positions in corporate America 
in A Mind Is... A United Negro College Fund publication 
"How HBCU's Create Corporate Leaders" (Spring 1999). 



Contact Us: Office of Admissions 
Talladega College 
627 West Battle Street 
Talladega, Alabama 35160 

By Phone: (256) 761-6416 or 

800-762-2468 (In Alabama) 
800-633-2440 (Out-of-State) 



Ci 




Education 



lasts a lifetime. 



Tyson Foods, the University of Arkansas at Pine Bluff, and Alcorn State University 

.r.partners in education. 

Tyson is helping students with scholarships, career counseling, internships, 
and jobs in the poultry industry. 



Creating a world of opportunity . . . together! 



Tyson 



It's what you 



r family 



deserves."^' 





Tpww. tysott.com 



cation. . . It's what America deserves. 




Knowledge . it's the one clear path to a better life. Today's American system of opportunity through 
learning is one of the best in the world, but there's still room for improvement. 

At Tyson Foods, we believe our country's institutions of learning shouldn't have to stand alone in 
improving lives through education. They need and deserve the partnership of businesses such as ours. 

That's why we're working to do our part through innovative alliances designed to create new 
opportunities for more people. 

Working with Minority Institutions of Higher Learning 

At Tyson, we have the privilege of operating facilities in areas served by some 
of the most respected colleges serving minority student bodies. Two of those 
institutions are the University of Arkansas at Pine Bluff (UAPB) and 
Alcorn State University. 

Tyson has made a commitment to promote academic and alumni 
involvement at UAPB through increasing visibility of its athletic 
programs. We have provided resources toward the improvement 
of the school's athletic facilities and the sponsorship of the 
Arkansas Classic, a football event that provides not only a 
reunion for alumni, but also a forum to showcase UAPB's 
many excellent academic programs to prospective 
students and benefactors. 

Another Tyson partner is Alcorn State University, 
located in the heart of our company's southeastern U.S. 
production area, in Lorman, Mississippi. Tyson has 
developed a vigorous program of mentorship, internship, 
and management recruitment from Alcorn State, with 
some of the company's most promising management 
team members coming from the school's ranks. 

For more information about UAPB and Alcorn State, 
visit www.uapb.edu or www.aicorn.edu. 

Helping Fund Education through Project A + 

Tyson Foods recognizes the continual challenges schools 
face in funding their worthy efforts. 

In response to these challenges, /fr^BBB^N ^' 

we developed Project A+, an innovative 
opportunity for students and their 
parents to earn up to $12,000 per 
year for their schools by bringing in 
proof-of-purchase panels from selected 
Tyson retail packaging. 

For more information about Project 
A+ visit http://projectaplus.tyson.com 





Project 

Support Your School! 
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Unique Programs 



Extending The 
Boundaries Of Tlie 



Possible 



•1 




Ai 



Sailing tile Atiantic and learning n\ing in 
fampiis aii-])lanc. Ilaniptiin l'ni\<Tsih' 
sailing team (tDp) and recent Delaware 
State Uni\('rsil\ i»raduate Nicole John, 
pictured aho\e witli relir<'d Air Force l.t. 
Col. Thomas McKnight, display two of 
the hidden resources of Black colleges 
and uni\ersities. 



T Di-laware State, students are learning how to 
fly aiiplanes. At Tennessee State, new planets 
are l)oing discovered. 'I1ie\'re mapping the 
human gene at Howard, sailing tlie Atlantic at 
Hampton and stiuKing \\ith their children at 
N'oorhees College. 

These arc just some of the strong and distinct progrimis 
that potential college students can find at historically Black 
colleges and uni\ ersitics. Xa\ier I niversit\' produces 25 
percent of the nation's .\f rican-American phamiacists. Not 
only does Tiiskegcc Unix crsitv s aerospace engineering pro- 
gram gi-adiiate hall the African-.Vmeiican aeronautical engi- 
neers, it also graduates, according to nniversitv records, 
more Black genei als than aiiN other institution, including 
the semce institutions. 

F,\pei-ts rank other Black colleges higher than their 
\Miite counteiparts. Moiie\ magazine lists Spelnnui College 
iLs one of the top college hiiys in the coiintiy. Black or White. 
A Black Knterjirise report said that Morehouse College is 
the best college in the countn for Black men. And in 1997, a college guide 
released by Time and the Princeton Review hyjjassed several White col- 
leges and universities and named Florida A&M Universit\' "College of 
the Year." 

All or almost all Black colleges offer strong essential courses in science 
and the liberal arts, but some lia\ e additional programs that would be con- 
sidered unifjue at an% school. The NVomen's Leadership Institute at 
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Taking your VSU 



MEET 

DAMANY 

MAYFIELD 

The reigning 
Mr. Collegiate 
African 
American 
2001-2002, 
Domany 
Mayfield is 
proud to 
represent all 
HBCUs. 




education to higlier lieiglits... 



A rising senior Public Administration major from Charlotte, NC, 
Damany is a natural leader He is also a Resident Assistant, 
past president of Student Ambassadors, past vice-president 
of the Junior Class Council, an executive officer of the 
Men of New Water student mentoring organization, 
and the reigning Mr Virginia State University 2000-2001. 
He has already begun to live a life-long dream of working in 
public service — working this past summer with his U. S. 
Congressman, Melvin Watt. Damany is also a fellow in the 
VSU Institute for Leadership Development. 

Damany serves as a prime example of how VSU Is 
the place to get "The Education of Your Life." 



Virginia State University 
Office of Admissions 

PC Box 90 18 
Petersburg, VA 23806 
1-800-871-7611 
httpy/www. VSU .edu 




lanecoilege.edu 

A New Civil Rights Movement: 

Serving Challenged Communities During the Information Revolution 

In these times, some l^igher education institutions must distance ttiemselves from 
the constant boasts that they attract students boasting high standardized scores 
and grade point overages. We hold that some institutions must remain 
committed to getting students to understand "how smart they are" - no matter 
what their former teachers and counselors may have already told them. 

Lane College will continue to attract the highest quality faculty and staff - professionals who need to 
teach and serve well. The campus will continue to be beautiful and accommodating. We invite 
anyone who wishes to visit our state-of-the-art library/learning center, our modern residence halls, our 
diverse learning laboratories, and the ever-improving neighborhood where Lane has been a good 
neighbor for 120 years. 

But some things will never change. We are committed to Christian values borne out of our historic ties to 
the Church. Our students understand and accept the rules and traditions which hove undergirded the 
College since its inception. Mandatory class attendance, removal of hats in buildings, respect for elders 
and authority, curfew, cleanliness and respect for womanhood - these ore some of the touchstones that 
must not and will never be compromised. Our alumni will continue to lead the way throughout the 
world. 

Now some may ask why Lane College would use this space to reaffirm the obvious. Our response is 
quite simple. As more and more Historically Back Colleges and Universities seek to move away from our 
sacred histories - some of our institutions (beginning with Lane College) must remain true to that history, 
and defend it with "might and main." 




A Head for Business, 
A Heart for Education 



Dr. Priscilla Slade 
sat down with 
several members 
of her staff on the 
morning of her 
swearing in as the 
new president of 
Texas Southern 
University. 

'TSU has an inspir- 
ing history," she 
said. "Our job is to define our vision and 
make it a reality." 

From those brief remarks came the mot- 
to she would introduce later that day at 
her inauguration: "honoring the past 
and inventing the future" - words 
which would become her hallmark in 
the months ahead. 

Indeed, she has done just that. In less 
than two years. Dr. Slade has made TSU 
a force to be reckoned with in the 
Houston community. Her administrative 
and management skills, for example, 
have garnered the attention of Texas 
legislators to the tune of $114 million in 
new funding - an amount sure to result 
in dramatic changes as it is converted 
into new buildings and increased fund- 
ing to attract top professors to the 
University. 

The business community - often skepti- 
cal of the academic world - has taken 
note of Slade's qualifications and 
accomplishments, winning her many 
"friends in high places," and, conse- 
quently, a growing enthusiasm for TSU's 
mission. 

Slade dismisses the growing praise com- 
ing her way by redirecting the attention 
to the students. "My only desire is to 
provide these dynamic young people 
with the best education possible. As far 
as I'm concerned, it all starts and ends 
with that." 

Maybe. But strong leadership at the top 
can't hurt, and Priscilla Slade seems to 
have what it takes. Or, as one of her 
trustees put it, "she has a head for busi- 
ness and a heart for education." 

What more could you ask for in a 
college president? 






At Tuskegee University (above), students Kel\in Dukes (I.) and Brock Christoval test a 
wind-tunnel nozzle in the aerospace science engineering program. Professor Karen 
Bailey (seated, below) and recent graduate Fatema Nomanbho)' work in a lab at the 
Xavier University College of Pharmacy. 




PROGRAMS Continued 
Bennett College in Greensboro, N.C., 
focuses on the inijiact of women in 
such areas as politics and science. 
Spelman College has a unique 
VVomen s Research and Resource 
Center and a major-league arts 
program. 

At Johnson C. Smith University, 
students can leani Russian and can 
also travel to the former Soviet 
Union for a summer of studying 
abroad. Savannah State University 
in Georgia has a marine sciences 
program that offers degrees in 
mjirine and envii-onmentiil science. 
A similar program is also available 



at Jackson State University, and 
Kentucky State University' has a 
graduate program in aquacidture 
and aquatic sciences. 

Granibling State University is 
one of the few schools to offer a 
doctorate in developmental educa- 
tion, a program that highlights new 
techniques in ^^orking with stu- 
dents v\ith learning disabilities and 
other deficiencies. 

Not all unique programs are 
unknowii. The College of Phar- 
macy at Xii\ier Univei-sity, for ex- 
ample, is renovMied for the num- 
ber of AfriccUi-American pharma- 
cists its program graduates each 
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Imoressions. 



We all make them. 
Some are lasting, 
others fleeting. 
At the very least 
your college 
education should 
help you make 

your 
on the a 



The University 
you choose 



must also make a mark. 
At Texas Southem University, 
our imprint is no less than 
the cumulative success 
of our students and 
the sum of their 
contributions 
to the 



community. 



r 



is found in the 
lawyers, 
[ teachers, 
political leaders, 
environmentalists, 
ph2irmacists, 
writers, 
artists, 
scientists, 
historians, 
technologists 
and entrepreneurs 
who receive 
degrees 
. from 





'ndout 



your mark. 



Texas Southern Univer 



www.tsu.edu 






I 



(_yhis year marks 
the I20th Annixersary 
of this \enerabk 
institution. Now more 
than ever; we honor and 
celebrate Tuskegee's rich 
histoiy through the active 
pursuit and application oj 
knowledge. To be sure, 
Tuskegee is blazing new 
trails in scientific and 
technological research. 
Yet we remain true to 
the exploration and 
application of "old" but 
enduring values that are 
the building blocks of 
strong character and the 
hallmark of greatness 
and social distinction. > 



join our countless 
alumni and friends, and 
leading corporations and 
foundations who continue 
to invest in Tuskegee's 
future. We welcome your 
application, inquiries 
and support. " 






In Single Mothers Achieving Re-Education program at Voorhees College. Hendrea McClain, 
a presidential scholar and member of the track team, reads to her two children, 
Treyvius (r.) and Niyannika. 



PROGRAMS Continued 
year. In addition, Xavier also offers 
a 13-month postbaccalaureate pro- 
gram leading to a doctor of phar- 
macy degiee. 

At the aerospace science engi- 
neering program at Tuskegee 
University, students study both air- 
craft and spacecraft, as well as the 
impact of new technologies on 
aeronautics. Students who com- 
plete the program gi-aduate v,ith a 
bachelor of science in aerospace 
science engineering and opportu- 
nities to work with some of the 
world's largest aerospace firms. 

The National Human Genome 
Center at Howard University stud- 
ies the DNA sequence to find new 
ways to treat and prevent diseases 
common in African-Americans and 
other Diaspora populations. How- 
ard and Clark Atlanta University 
also have strong mass media pro- 
grams. 

Hampton University started the 
first sailing program at a historical- 
ly Black university. With Hampton 
Roads Harbor minutes away from 
the campus, the university hosts a 
number of regattas each year. 
Hampton also has an accredited 
College of Pharmacy with a strong 
doctoral program. 

Delaware State s airway science 
program is the only program of its 
kind that contracts with both the 
National Aeronautics Space Ad- 
ministration and the U.S. Air 



Force to train piloting students. 
Students gain their pilot's li- 
cense while training the school's 
fleet of eight planes. Norfolk State 
University also has an aviation pro- 
gram in which students can work 
toward a career in commercial 
piloting, instructing and aviation 
management. 

Tennessee State University is 

"Black colleges and 

universities are 
important because 
they educate our 
young people the 
way they should be 

educated. Thur- 
good Marshall nev- 
er would have 
learned constitu- 
tional law at Har- 
vard the way he did 
at Howara " 

— Dr. Henry Ponder 

home to the Center for Automated 
Space Science, built throu^ a 
$65 million gi-ant from the Nation- 
al Aeronautics Space Administra- 
tion. The center made histoiy wiien 
Tennessee State faculty member 
Greg Henry discovered a planet 
outside of the Earth's solar system 
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TUSKEGEE UNIVERSITY 






Of. Benjamin F. Payton 




One hundred twenty years after the founding of Tuskegee University in 1881, the 
foundation established by Booker T. Washington is being expanded and enhanced by its 
current president. Dr. Benjamin E Payton. Tuskegee University is "Capturing the Quest jor 
Excellence in Teaching, Research and Service. " 



Founded as a school for the training of teachers, the 
University still prepares public school teachers through its 
nationally accredited program in teacher education. And just as 
George Washington Carver expanded the frontiers of scientific knowledge through 
his research and teaching at Tuskegee, contemporary Tuskcgeeans are setting the 
pace in fields such as engineering, business and information science, architecture, 
and veterinary medicine, all holding national accreditation, and bioscience. 



Tuskegee University is fifth in the nation, first in Alabama, in graduating African 
Americans in engineering - aerospace science, chemical, electrical, and mechanical. 
It produces more African Americans in aerospace science engineering than any other 
institution in the nation, and its Ph.D. degree program in Materials Science and 
Engineering is the only one of its kind at an HBCU. 



Cutting-edge research complements the challenging classroom 
experience, led by a faculty of strength and quality with a passion for inspiring students to 
learn. The biotechnolog)' and nanoscale research laboratories at Tuskegee University are 
training scientists and students from around the world. When NASA launched the Chandra 
X-Ray Observatory aboard the shuttle Columbia, the space mission included a Tuskegee 
research experiment. The University is collaborating with NASA to develop hydroponic 

food production systems for future space missions. 



At Tuskegee, both academic and athletic excellence are vcr)' much in 
evidence. The Golden Tiger football team is the 2000 National Black College 
Champion and the Sheridan Black Network Team of the Year. 
The ladies tennis team won the 2000 SIAC championship. 

Beyond that, fun is an integral part of the Tuskegee 
Experience. Tuskegee is a unique social environment 
where deep friendships are formed and sustained. It is a special place where dreams 
are fulfilled and careers are launched. It is a place the world looks to for dynamic 
graduates who are prepared to be leaders in their professions and communities. 






2000 National Black College football Champions 





Join the excitement of the Tuskegee University Experience, 
where wc are "Capturing the Quest for Excellence in Teaching, 
* Research and Service." -W^H^^'^^^^ 

Office of Admissions 1-800-622-6531 • " 



ww\i.tusk.edu 




JOIN 

Tom Joyner 
& The Crew 
for the 
BIGGEST 
PARTY 
COLUMBIA, SC 
HAS 
EVER SEEN 

@ 
THE 
LIVE 
SKY SHOW 
Fri., Oct, 19 

During 
BENEDICT 
COLLEGE 
HOMECOMING 
2001 



THEN, GET READY 
FOR THE BIG 
HOMECOMING 
Football Game 
— Sat., Oct. 20 
@ 2 p.m. 
Bolden Stadium 




PROGRAMS Continued 

using information from the center's 
automated telescopes, located at 
the Fairbom Observatoiy in south- 
em Arizona. 

The list of unique and surpris- 
ing programs goes on and on. Lin- 
coln University (Mo.) has a wildlife 
management program. St. Augu- 
stine's College, which awards an 
undergraduate degree in film, has 
a soundstage that permits students 
to produce film and music videos. 
Elizabeth City State University has 
developed an innovative curricu- 
lum that transcends the traditional 
music degree program and pre- 
pares students for today's music 
industry. Morris College has a pro- 
gram for older adults who can 
return to school and earn a degree 
in organizational management in 
18 months by attending classes one 
night a week. 

Among the institutions with 
strong theological schools or pro- 
grams are Howard University, 
which hopes to become the first 
Black institution with a doctoral 
program in theology, the Interde- 
nominational Theological Center, 
Paine College, Shaw University, 
Virginia Union University and the 
Hood Theological Seminaiy at 
Livingstone College. 

In addition to these unique pro- 
grams. Black colleges and univer- 
sities offer strong graduate-level 
programs. The Howard University 
College of Medicine is the oldest 
and largest historically Black med- 
ical school in the country, opening 
in 1868 and graduating its first 
class three years later. The More- 
house School of Medicine offers 
residency programs in family med- 
icine, internal medicine, psychia- 
try and surgery, and a Ph.D. pro- 
gram in biomedical sciences. 

Leading law schools include 
Howard, Texas Southern Univer- 
sity's Thurgood Marshall School of 
Law and North Carolina Central 
University. Howard's Clinical Law 
Center continues its historic mis- 
sion of training lawyers to help rep- 
resent the powerless, underprivi- 
leged and oppressed. 

The Meharry Medical College 
has been training Black health care 
professionals since 1876. Nearly 40 



percent of all African-American 
physicians and dentists graduate 
from the school's Nashville campus. 

Not only do Black colleges and 
universities offer unique pro- 
grams, but they are, in general, 
more successful than their White 
counterparts in producing Black 
graduates. In 1999-2000, accord- 
ing to Black Issues in Higher 
Education, Florida A&M Univer- 
sity awarded more baccalaureate 
degrees (1,309) to Blacks than any 
other institution. The closest tradi- 
tionally White private university. 
Temple University, graduated 684. 

**In the 21st centu- 
ry, you are going to 
see many of these 
institutions increas- 
ing in the number 
oT students they 
attract as more 
and more students 
are drawn to the 
great value and 
diverse student 
population that 
they provide.** 
—Dr. William H. Gray 



Other leading Black institutions 
graduating large numbers of stu- 
dents included Southern Univer- 
sity and A&M College (1,028), 
Howard University (988), North 
Carolina A&T (814), and Hampton 
University (803). Morehouse CoUege 
awarded more baccalaureate de- 
grees to Black men (482) than any 
other institution. 

So if you're looking for exciting 
programs at institutions with 
proven records of training and 
graduating Black men and women, 
you should take another look at 
the unsung Black institutions that 
produced the men and women — 
the Kings, the Marshalls, the Mor- 
risons and Oprah Winfreys — who 
changed the color of the American 
Dream in the 20th century. 

— Glenn Jeffers and Bobbi 
Roquemore 
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S4 KiWI^^- YOU KNOW... ^ v 

' ^15an<^^i ^ Benedict College'was nationally named one of the Top 
^5^?*"^^ 10 Producers of Physics Bachelor's Degrees to 
^ # African Americans in the United States^by the 
American Institute of Physics? , ; ' , 



DID YOU KNi 
BenedictfB^I 
of its ac4in 
of the faste^ 
public hAjJ^ 
businessjB 
health scieru 



pas 25 c 



^ c|reer^elated fields as part 
OS o>^(^#ints can major in sonr 
PdbMBU^, such as sociology, 
^jtmPMF' computer science, 
SiOKion and environmental 



l4 



DID YOU KNOW... < 
Benedict Collie is the larg 
colleges in Sdw Cai^ina, 
ratio is still 15 lb 1 anHour \ 
is 10 to 1? 



putt 



DID YOU KNOW... 

Benedict College was nationall^uufiied one of the 10 
Colleges with "deep pockets" fc|li>ney Magazine? 
Most of our students receive financial aid in the form 
of academic scholarships, grants, loans or work-study. 



DID YOU KNOW... 

Benedict College has been fully accredited by the 
Southern Association of College and Schools over 55 
years? We are dedicated to improving our major 
programs while encouraging students' success. 



x>r More Information 

ilease Call (803) 253-5142 or 1-800-868-6598 

lisit Our Website at: 

/ww.benedict.edu 



Benedict College 
Enrollment Management 
1600 Harden Street 
Columbia, SC 29204 




Jared had the grades and the determination. 
Now he's got the tuition, too. 



Thanks to the Philip IVIorris Companies' contributions 
to the Thurgood Marshall Scholarship Fund, honor 
student Jared Reaves got a full 4-year scholarship. 
For the last 13 years, the Philip Morris Companies 
have been the Fund's largest donor, helping thousands 
of deserving students get the opportunity they've 
earned. Philip Morris also supports over 350 
educational organizations that help strengthen local 
communities. To learn more, visit philipmorris.co 
Working to make a difference. 




THE PEOPLE OF THE PHILIP MORRIS COMPANIES 




, ^ PHILIP Cr— O 

MORRIS )^^r( 

nsA. C ) 



IPANI 



©2000 Philip Morris Companies Inc. 



Famous Graduates: 



Making A National And 
International Impact 

T 

■ (I 



lEVRF kinmn natioii- 
illy and iiilfinalional- 
ly. Some ol tluMii tiini- 
etl America iipsicle clown 
(liirint; the 2()lli cciitiin, 
wliile ()tlu'i> art" housi-liold naiiu's 
in movies, telex ision and hooks. 
KveiA lxxK (or almost even body) 
knows them — Martin Liitlier King 
Jr, Oprah VVinfrev, Jesse Jackson, 
Ix'ontvne I'riee — bnt lew people 
know tiiat the\ 're gilts olhistorical- 
Iv Black colleges and imi\ersities. 
I lere "s how some ol our most lam- 
oiis celebrities looked in college — 
when thev were \ii1nallv unknown 
outside their campuses. 




Jesse Jackson 

North Carolina A&T 
UniversitY 
B.A. 1964 





it ■ . > 
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HAMPTON 
UNI VERSITY 

Mr. Gt'on^f 

Hampton University has always pre- 
pared leaders. Whether it is Mr. George 
Lewis, recently retired president and CEO 
of Philip Morris Capital Corporation; uni- 
versity presidents Dr. Dianne Boardley 
Suber and Dr. Freeman Hrabowski, III; 
major generals Wallace Arnold and Arthur 
Holmes; Mayor Douglas H. Palmer; Fed- 
eral Judge Vanessa Gilmore or the world 
renowned artist. Dr. John T. Biggers, Hamp- 
ton's greatest strengths lie in these and the 
other 20,000 alumni who continue to make 
outstanding contributions to the world. 

Hampton graduates are successful be- 
cause of their professional expertise and 
the fact that Hampton promotes character 
and such values as integrity, honesty, re- 
spect for oneself and others, decency, dig- 
nity and responsible behavior as the fun- 
damental tenets in our society. 




Dr. Dianne Boardle\ Suber 




Dr. Freeman Hrabowski. Ill 




Chloe Anthony Morrison 
(Toni Morrison) 

Howard Universitx 
B.A. 1953 



Leontyne Price 

Central State College 
B.A. 1949 





\ ▼ 




Booker T. Washington 

Hampton University- 
1875 
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HAMPTON UNIVERSITY 




Dreamers 

Tomorrow's 

Leaders 




At Hampton University, we are shaping dreams and creating the leaders of 
the future. For over a century, Hampton University has been recognized as a leading institution of higher 
leorning. Its remarkable history, outstanding reputation, distinguished faculty and excellent academic programs 
'//ion ^^i^g Hampton one of the premier universities in the nation. 

With nationally known programs such os the Leadership Institute and Honors College, our students build strong core values of 
excellence, character, community service, and respect. Faculty contributions, through research, knowledge, and publishing, nourish Hampton's 
legacy of leadership and make a profound difference in the community and around the world. 

The University' is comprised of six schools, the schools of Business, Engineering and Technology, Liberal Arts and Education, 
Nursing, Pharmacy, and Science, a Graduate College and College of Continuing Education. The University offers 38 bochelor's degree programs, 
14 master's degree programs, and the doctorate in nursing (Ph.D.), physics (Ph.D.), physical therapy (DPT), and pharmacy (Phorm.D.) 

The Hampton University campus is noted for its stunning beauty. Situated on the Virginia Peninsula and surrounded 
on three sides by water, Hampton offers an environment for living ond learning that is picturesque and peaceful, yet, stimulating and exciting. 

Hampton University • Office of Admissions EM • Hampton, VA 23668-0100 • 1-800-624-3328 • vvw.hamplonu.edu 



Coj.,i.a.. 




University B.S. 1951 
\ J 
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Norfolk State 
University 

For more than 65 years Norfolk 
State University has served the 
educational needs of students from 
all over the country. Norfolk State 
University has made tremendous 
strides in higher education for the 
benefit of African Americans 
unable to pursue their educational 
goals in mainstream universities 
and colleges. That heritage and 
legacy continues today. Norfolk 
State University is one of the 
nation's largest Historically Black 
Colleges and Universities (HBCU) 
founded in 1935. 

Our mission is to provide an afford- 
able, high-quality education for an 
ethnically and culturally diverse 
student population, while equip- 
ping them with the capability to 
become productive citizens who 
continuously contribute to a global 
and rapidly changing society. 

Norfolk State University offers 
undergraduate and graduate 
degree programs in various disci- 
plines from the Schools of 
Business, Education, Liberal Arts, 
Science and Technology, and 
Social Work. 

The University has four Centers of 
Excellence: Entrepreneurship, 
B.E.S.T (Bringing Education and 
Science Together), Materials 
Research, and the Center for 
Service and Literacy. 

The combination of excellence in 
academic offerings, research and 
support services, and public service 
to the social and business commu- 
nities results in a unique and iimo- 
vative university program. 

Located in historic Norfolk, 
Virginia, Norfolk State University 
is situated on a 134-acre campus 
approximately 2 miles from the 
downtown area. Near the resort 
areas of Virginia Beach and 
Colonial Williamsburg, the 
University is in a region that is 
rich in history, culture, and recre- 
ation. 

For more information about 
Norfolk State University, call the 
Office of News & Media Relations 
at 757/823-8373. Questions about 
admission requirements, contact 
the Office of Admissions, 700 Park 
Avenue, Norfolk, VA 23504, Tel: 
757-823-8396. Email: admis- 
sions@nsu.edu. Web: www.nsu.edu 




For more informaiion about our degree programs, please contact 
The Office of Admissioiis 
(757) 823-8396, email: admission@nsu.edu 

To become partners in support of academic excellence, please contact 

The Office of University Advancement 

700 Park Avenue • Norfolk, Vii^nia 23504 
(757) 823-8323 or visit us on the web at www.advancement@nsu.edu 



alerial 






ete Faces of Sebrinq 



I 




Chrysler Sebring ... 



e very face of classic cool, 



engineered sophistication 



and dynamic comf 



The embodiment 



of performance - 



the three faces of Sebring 



Coupe. Convertible. 



And introducing the 



Chrysler Sebring Sedan. 



I 




remarkable 



rial 



United Negro College Fund:^ 



Crossing fli^^ 
Digital Divide ^ 



IF you don't believe the digital divide 
is real, take a look at the statistics. 
White households are tvvo times more 
likely to own a computer, and neiu-Iy three 
times more likely to have Internet access, 
than Black households. Even worse off are 
Black colleges and universities, where a 
study by the United Negro College Fund 
found that only 1 out of 6 students at his- 
torically Black colleges and universities 
had access to, or owned, a personal com- 
puter, compared to 1 out of every 2 White 
students at White institutions. According 
to the study, only 4 out of 10 professors at 
Black institutions had computers, com- 





UNCF President and CEO William II. Cray 
III is leading a caiiipaign to dose the dig- 
itid gap in the education worltl. Microsoft 
founder Bill Cafes (left, c.) and his wife 
Melinda, major UNCF contrihutors, are 
joined at a UNCF function hv (I. to r.) 
SecretarN' of Ediieution Rod Piiige, 
Eunice \V. Johnson, secretary -treasurer 
of Johnson Publishing Co. and a recipient 
of UNCFs Frederick D. Patterson 
Award, and president Cray. 

pared to 7 out of 10 at White col- 
leges and universities. 

"We've known about the digital 
divide for a long time. But what we 
didn't know was the extent of that 
divide," says William H. Gray III, 
president and CEO of the United 
Negro College Fund. "And we didn't 
know that there was a lai^er digital 
divide in higher education than in 
.society as a whole . . . That wiis sur- 
prising to us." 

Gray says that it wasn't long ago 
that employers expected college 
graduates to know how to use cal- 
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We turn dreams into reality. 




It takes extraordinary effort to turn dreams into 
reality. You know that. And Nationwide® does, too. 

That's why our company is committed to 
insuring and protecting what you hold dear: 
family, possessions, home and autos. 

Across the United States and around the 
world, people just like you count on Nationwide 
to keep everything you value safe. 

So keep dreaming. And remember, 
Nationwide is on your side, 
www.nationwide .com 







1 




Nationwide 



Nationwide' 

Insurance & 
Financial Services 




EQUAL HOUSING 
OPPORTUNITY 
INSURER 



OeOOl Ua mainnn unltnntani by Nalionwidi Lid Imunnct CooMmiy. NatomMa Mulual Inunnca Company and Affilialad CompaMas. Horn Office: dHumlius, OH 43215-2220. 



Cop, I y . L ,; ir.aterial 



mind is a terrible thingto waste. " 





with computers and computer technology' at the center of practically everything in everyday life, 
the UNCF has taken steps to ensure that students and faculty have ac-c-css to the technology 
they will need to be prepared to compete in the global economy of the new millennium. 



UNCF Continued 

dilators and typewriters. Today, grad- 
uates need to be fluent in a range of 
technologies, from word processing to 
using the Internet as a research tool. 
"We want to ensure that all students 
and faculty at historically Black col- 
leges and universities are prepired for 
the globally competitive economy of 
the 21st century, and have access to 
computers and technology," Gray 
says. "By making available the latest 
hardware and software at reduced 
cost. . .we're helping to better prepare 
students for the technologically driven 
global economy of the 21st century." 

In Januaiy 2000, the UNCF, the 
nation's oldest and most successful 
Black higher education assistance or- 
ganization, launched what it called 
a Technology Enhancement Capital 
Campaign, designed to raise $80 mil- 
lion over a two-year period to be used 
for the sole purpose of bridging the 
digital divide on Black campuses. The 
UNCF sought gifts from top technol- 
ogy companies, foundations and indi- 
viduals. 

The response has been great. To 
date, some $80 million in money and 
technology ecjuipment has been raised, 
of which $12.5 million is in the form of 
hardware, $50 million in software, and 
$7.5 million in technical services, $6 
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million for faculty development and 
$4 million for trtiining. 

In distributing the contributions. 
Gray says the UNCF first looked at 
the technology platforms at every 
school. In all cases, some enhance- 
ments were made, including replacing 
switches, laying wires, installing rout- 



"Foundations and 

the corporate com- 
munity know the 
reputation of excel- 
lence that our histor- 
ically Black colleges 

have... It is a good 
investment to invest 

in these colleges." 



ers and servers and purchasing com- 
puters. Gloria Richard, vice president 
of technology at Paul Quinn College 
in Dallas, says the $700,000 in soft- 
ware and haixlware given to the school 
by the UNCF, including a personal 
laptop for eveiy faculty member, "htis 
given us the opportimity to expand the 
capabilities of our faculty to reach our 
students," she says. "It has helped us 

Continued on Pae» 178 



YORK COLLEGE 
PROFILE 

Charted in 1966 as the fifth senior 
college of The City University of New 
York, York College is committed to the 
University mission of "teaching, re- 
search, and public service." Since its 
inception, the College has been guided 
by the ideals of the City University: 
access and excellence, a response to 
the special needs of its urban con- 
stituency. 

Today, York College offers a broad 
baccalaureate curriculum with empha- 
sis on liberal arts and professional edu- 
cation. The College awards B.A. and 
B.S. degrees in more than 40 majors, 
including those in the Liberal Arts and 
Sciences, Information Systems Man- 
agement, Medical Technology, Occu- 
pational Therapy, Accounting and Bus- 
iness. York College recently estab- 
lished a new Department of Teacher 
Education to help address the current 
shortage of teachers in New York City. 
The enrollment at York College is ap- 
proximately 5,500. Cunently, there are 
160 full-time faculty, most of whom 
hold terminal degrees in their disci- 
plines. 

The York College student body re- 
flects the cultural and ethnic diversity 
of Queens, New York. The student 
population consists of traditional col- 
lege-age students as well as significant 
numbers of working adults. York 
College has been the recipient of major 
grants to fund innovative science pro- 
grams and purchase state-of-the-art 
scientific research equipment for use 
by faculty and students. Most notable 
among these programs are the teacher 
training programs designed to upgrade 
the effectiveness of K- 1 2 science edu- 
cators across Queens County. 

In addition, York College's Minority 
Biomedical Research Support Program, 
the first of its kind in the northeast re- 
gion, and the Minority Access to Re- 
search Careers Program prepare stu- 
dents to pursue advanced degrees lead- 
ing to key positions in the academy, bio- 
medical research, and medicine. To 
date, York College has graduated over 
15,000 students, including many high- 
ly successful professionals who serve 
in both public and private sectors. York 
College is located on a 50-acre campus 
in downtown Jamaica, Queens, New 
York. 




Where 



s are built; 



possibilities discovered 



C O I 



o 




The City University of New York 

"At York College, we dream no small dreams. 
With hard work, a cutting-edge curriculum and 
the support of exceptional teachers, students 
develop the skills and the courage to achieve 
those dreams. You con, too!" 
Dr. Charles C. Kidd, Sr., President 

B.A./B.S. Degrees 

More than 40 academic and 
professional programs. 

94-20 Guy R. Brewer Blvd., Jamaica, NY 1 1451 
(718)»262»2165 www.york.cuny.edu. 



CHANGING 

TO MEET THE NEEDS OF OUR STUDENTS 
AND THE COMMUNITY 




has the keys to your success. 
We offer Associate & 
Baccalaureate Degrees. 

We are located in the heart of Central 
Brooklyn and diversity is our strength. 
Preparing you for the local and 
global community is our goal. 

• Cutting-Edge Degree Programs 
andTechnok}gy 

• Creation of a Centralized Academic 
Advise me ntA^ounse ling Center 

• A Restructured Student Affairs forthe 
Highest Quality Service 

- Outstanding Internationally 
Recognized Faculty 

• NKV CiiN'"-.'h,ll"- 

$108 Million New Academic Complex 
S15 Milion New Student Affairs Building 



DEGREE PROGRAMS: 

B.S. Btologv 
B.S. Environmental Science 

B.S. Nursing 
B.S, Malhematical Sciences 
A S- Computer Sciences 
AA.S. Nursing 
A S Science 
Certificate in Practical Nursing 
B S- Accounting 
B.S Business 
B.S. Public Administration 
B P S. Applied Management 
B.S. Computer Information Systems 
A.S. Business Administration 
A,A.S. Computer Applications 
A.S. Public Administration 
BA Psyctiologv 
B.A English 
B A Childhood Education 
B A Middle Childhood Education: Generalisl 
B A Special Education 
& Early Childhood Education 

B A Special Education 
& Childhood Education 

BA Special Education 
& Middlfi Cliildliood EducaUon. Generalist 

AA. Teacher Education 
AA. Liberal Ans with special emphasis in; 
English Studies. Humanities 
Social & Behavioral Sciences 
World Studies. Mass Communications 
& Creative Performing Arts 



200/ Celehrating Yean> ofKxcellence 



■iivi».ifiisiiHtumiKisiiiiiii;iHiH«nniH 

MEOGAR EVERS COLUGE • Of FICE Of ADMISSIONS 

1 150 CARROLL STREH -R00M1I3 WWW.MEC.CUNY.EDU 
BROOKLYN. NEW YORK 1 12a/ TIL (7ie)27(W023n* 
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President Haywood L. Strickland proudly 
presents the National UNCF queens. 




Miss UNCF 1999 Tracy Samuel (I), Miss UNCF 2001 
Kienia Green (c) and Miss UNCF 2000 Chanae 
Goodwine (r). 



DID YOU KNOW THIS ABOUT WILEY COLLEGE? 

✓ Wiley College is the oldest accredited African- American college west of 
the Mississippi River. 

✓ In 2001, Wiley College retired the Miss National UNCF title after three 
consecutive wins (see photo). 

✓ Wiley College is the first HBCU west of the Mississippi to become an 
"IBM Thinkpad" institution and distributed laptops to faculty and 
students for their use. 

✓ Wiley College is one of few colleges to offer a degree in hospitality 
tourism and administration and a program in environmental science. 

✓ Wiley College has produced graduates who have become Bishops, 
District Superintendents and executive officers within the United 
Methodist Church, and others have become college presidents, CEOs of 
major foundations and corporations, judges, attorneys, etc. 

✓ Wiley College is one of few HBCUs awarded continuous grants by the 
Department of Education for Upward Bound, Upward Bound Math and 
Science, Student Support Services, and the National Youth Sports 
Program for ten consecutive years. 

✓ Wiley College offers institutional scholarships in many disciplines based 
upon academic achievement or financial need. 

For more information, contact: 

Wiley College 

711 Wiley Avenue 
Marshall, TX 75670 
(903) 927-3300 or (800) 658-6889 
ww.wileyc.edu 



UNCF 



Continued 



stretch out and reach more stu- 
dents." 

The second step is underway 
now. The UNCF hopes to put a 
computer in the hands of every stu- 
dent who attends one of its schools 
by making low-cost PCs available 
for them to purchase. As a result of 
equipment deals from corpora- 
tions like IBM and Dell, the 
UNCF is offering computers for 
aslow as $300 on its Web site, 
www.uncf.com. 

The final step will begin next 
year when the UNCF will finance 
the training of faculty and students 
on the new technology, and will 
encourage them to work the new 
technology into curriculums. Some 
of the richer colleges, private and 
public, have launched their own 
programs and are in the advanced 
stages of connecting dormitories 
and dorm rooms. 

In computer labs at various Black colleges 
and universities, students are taking 
advantage of the technology. 
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While the figures and the scope 
of tlu' UNCFs undertaking seem 
stagj^c'i ing in and of itself. Gray 
sa\ s it will take even more money 
in the future to keep Black colleges 
up-to-date w ith the latest comput- 
er technology. "W e are hoping that 
as schools experii'nce the plus of 
technology and they see how im- 
portant it is, and as their students 
expenence it, and their laciiIlN, that 
the\ will then put it in tlieir own 
hudgets and make it a critical pari 
ofwhal tliev plan and do," he says. 

Bess Stephens. Hewlett-Pack- 
ard's director ol philanthrop\' and 
education, agrees, sa\ ing e(pial 
access to technology should he a 
top prioritv for companies and ed- 
ucational institutions. "Despiti" the 
current economic downturn, IIP 
remains committed to good coipo- 
rate citizenship," she says. "Our 
support of I'NCF is part of HP's 
hioader ef forts to promote divei'si- 
t\ and hridge the digital divide 
through e-lnclusion, a vision of the 



future where all {X'ople have atx.'ess 
to the social and economic oppor- 
tunities of the digital age." 

Gray says that Microsoft found- 



"New technology 
cannot just be in the 
hands of the rich, 
the famous, the 
moneyed . . . That will 
leave a permanent 

group of people 
locked out of oppor- 
tunity forever." 



er Bill Gates, who during the last 
seven years has donated more than 
$75 million in software, cash and 
other technology' to the UNCF, has 
long understood that "new tech- 



nology cannot just be in the hands 
of the rich, the famous, the mon- 
eyed and the educated because 
that ^vill leave a pennanent group 
of people who will be locked out of 
opportunity forever." 

While the response to the 
UNCF technology campaign has 
been received graciously by Gray, 
he says he was not that surprised 
by the top names that have jumped 
onboard. "Foundations and the 
corporate community know the 
reputation of excellence that our 
historically Black colleges have," 
he says. "They know that out of 
these colleges come a dispropor- 
tionate share of the leadership of 
every field in America. Thus, they 
understand that, as they look at 
their workforce and their needs for 
skilled employees, that it is a good 
investment to invest in these col- 
leges." 

Gray says that students who are 
not technologically savvy by the 
time they graduate will have a 
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Kicking off the first United Negro College Fund campaign in 1944, I'NCF founder Dr. Fred- 
erick D. Patterson (c.) confers with John D. Rockefeller Jr (I.), chairman of UNCF's National 
Council from 1944-1959, and Walter Hoving, the first UNCF national campaign chairman. 



UNCF Continued 

harder time finding a job, and con- 
tributing to the national economy. 
"They have to be prepared to go right 
into jobs and be able to handle the 
technology," he says. "They can't go 
to an employer and say, 'I know all the 
theory about business, I know all the 
theory about marketing, but I really 
don't know much about that machine 
over there. Can you train me on it?'" 
Gray, a former U.S. congressman 
who is perhaps best known for his role 
in helping to implement economic 
sanctions against South Africa during 
the height of apartheid, says Black 
parents and the Black community also 
have a major role to play when it 
comes to bridging the digital divide. 
"We have got to make sure that our 
young people are up-to-date on this 
technology so that they can compete," 
he says. "Don't ever believe the 
notion that our Idds can't learn. Our 
Idds can do it [if we] get this technol- 
ogy into their hands early. Even if the 
parents don't know how to do it, the 
children will learn and then they will 
teach the parents. Get a PC in the 
home. Get Internet service. Let them 
begin to expand their minds, and start 
getting used to technology." 



When Gray took the helm of the 
UNCF in 1991, he had a vision of 
assisting, in whatever way possible, 
historically Black colleges and univer- 
sities to continue their tradition of 
excellence. Back then, he says he had 
no idea how much technology would 
define the college experience and the 
everyday lives of people around the 
world. But for the man who comes 
fi-om a family of ministers and educa- 
tors, including his father who served 
as president of Florida A&M Uni- 
versity and Florida Memorial College, 
change is a part of life. Today, his 
\ision for UNCF member schools is 
closing the digital divide. 

"My vision is that every student 
will have a PC, and know how to use 
it," he says. "My vision is that every 
faculty member has a PC and has inte- 
grated technology into their curricu- 
lum. My vision is that all UNCF insti- 
tutions have the technology platform 
they need to run their schools better 
and more efficiently. The result will 
be better students, ready for the 
technology age. And we're doing our 
pait to help them get there. We're not 
just talking about the digital divide. 
We're walking the walk." 

— Kevin Chappell 
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Thurgood Marshall Scholarship Fund stafT discusses strategies with President Dwa)iie Ashlev (standing) in the New York office. Board 
chairman Vii^s W. CollH'rt (l)elow), executive vice president of Miller Brewing Co., addresses the Leadership Institute, which pro- 
vides scholars with the opportunity to meet with top coqjorate executives. 



Thurgood Marshall Scholarship Fundi 



Extending The Legacy 



WHEN most people think of 
Thiiigood Marshall's legacy, 
they think of his accomplish- 
ments as hecoming the first 
Black Supreme Court Justice 
and as the lead attomey in the historic case 
{Brown v. Board of Education) that would ulti- 
mately end segregation. 

But for thousands of Black college students 
the Marshall name represents another legacy, 
that of opportunity and generous support 
through scholarship. 

The Thurgood Marshall Scholarship Fimd, 
created with the support of Justice Marshall 
before his death in 1993, provides supplemen- 
tal assistance in the fonn of merit-based schol- 
arships to any student at a historically Black 
public college or universit)' with a grade point 
average of 3.0/4.0 and for incoming freshmen 
with a 3.0/4.0 and at least 1,100 on the SAT or 
25 on the ACT. 

"I've felt for many years that education is the 
key that unlocks the door to opportunities," says 
Virgis W. Colbert, chairman of the board of 
directors for the scholarship fund, and execu- 
tive vice president of Miller Brewing Company 
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HOW TO PAY 
FOR COLLEGE 
WHEN 

YOU HAVEN'T 

SAVED 

A PENNY 

UPS Offers Unique 
Opportunity 

If s that time of year. High school 
seniors across the nation are getting 
the happy news that they've been 
accepted to college. 

Now, all they need to know is: how 
will they pay for it? 

Many students and parents are ask- 
ing this very question. Scholarships 
and government aid are definitely 
smart options to explore. However, 
there are a few untraditional sources 
of college money parents and stu- 
dents tend to overlook including cor- 
porate tuition assistance. 

Did you know that corporate 
America spends about $11 billion on 
tuition assistance each year? 

UPS, a company that employs thou- 
sands of college students each year, 
is now offering part-time employees 
$3,000 in tuition assistance and 
$2,000 in forgivable loans per calen- 
dar year. At in-state tuition rates, that 
is almost a free college education! 

Students in the UPS Earn and Learn 
program may enroll at the college or 
university of their choice. However, 
by erirolling at a partnering school, 
tuition, approved mandatory fees 
and up to $65 in books per class will 
be paid by UPS with no up front cost 
to the student. Currently, 237 schools 
nahonwide have partnered with UPS 
to provide this "deferred billing" 
option. 

Employees are eligible for the pro- 
gram the day they are hired, and 
there is no commitment to UPS after 
college. 

For more information on UPS Earn 
and Learn, visit www.upsjobs.com 
or call 1-888-WORKUPS. 




The UPS 
EARN& 

LEARN 
Program 




SCHOLARSHIP Itim continued 

in Milwaukee. ". . . Obviously, once 
that door is unlocked, you have to go 
in and make the best of that situation 
by being disciplined, prepared and 
performing well. Once you do those 
things, you should have a chance to 
share in the American dream." 

In its 14-year existence, the Thur- 
good Marshall Scholarship Fund has 
raised $14.2 million, and has pro- 



duced thousands of "scholars," as 
recipients of the award are called. 
Last year, 2,100 scholarships were 
awarded to member schools for a total 
of $1.9 million, says Dwayne Ashley, 
who has been president of the New 
York-based organization for more 
than two years. The goal this year is to 
award $2.6 million in scholarships. 

Marshall scholars receive an aver- 
age award of about $1,500, which is 



Always Interested in students. Justice Thurgood Marshall spoke in 1982 at the Howard Universit)' 
School of Law, his alma mater. Actress Ljim VMiitfield (top, 4th fr. 1.) and James Curtis (1.) of 
TVs Curtis Court, are joined by students and administrators at the I3th Annual Awards 
Dinner in New York City. 
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When winters get down to -30°F, 
you'd better have someone 
whose passion burns bright. 




Ritsemury Tunivr, District Manugvr, 
Northern Plains — North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and Nebraska 





I I 




Actually, sometimes it gets down to -40° F, but who's counting? Vbu see, tcmperatxine is inconsequential 
to Rosemary. Whether there's five feet of snow on the ground or blistering sunshine, Rosemary is still responsible 
for on-time delivery to a 225,000-square-mile territory. Of course, covering a lot of ground is notliing new for her. 
She's been climbing the UPS c;u-eer ladder ever since she started as a part-time customer service representative 
in C^difomia. It just goes to show you, at UPS we're always looking for the people whose fire bums brightest. Of 
course, in this instance, that's the only way tO tolerate the winters, lb learn more, visit wrww.community.ups.com 
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Forced Into Glory 
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ISBN 0-87485-085-1 

$35.00* 
Forced Into Glory: Abraham 
Lincoln's White Dream is an 

exciting new book by renowned 
historian Lerone Bennett Jr., who says 
that the most famous political act in 
American history never happened. 
Find out why the Emancipation 
Proclamation did not actually free 
African-American slaves. 

'Add $3.95 per book for shipping & handling 





Lerone Bennett |r.. Executive Editor 

Available Now! 

For more information call (312) 322-9248 
Johnson Publishing Company, Inc. 
Book Division 
820 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, IL 60605 
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Major corporate sponsors. John O. Bowlin (I.), picsitifnt and CFO of Miller Brt-wiiig Co.. and 
rhoiiias D. Mottola. chairiiian <>l Son\ Music, sliaiv spotliijlit with Hoard Cliainiiaii \ irjjis \\. 
C"oli>frt. Mottola ri'cfivfd llic C^orporatt' Leadcr.slilp .VwartI at the I.3th aiiiiiial haii(|iict. 



SCHOLARSHIP FUNDcont^nued 

renewalile for up to four years in 
some cases. The ax erage jjrade point 
a\ erage for a Marshall Scholar is 
3.6S/4.0, and 98 percent of all schol- 
ars gi'adnate. In addition, 52 percent 
of the scholars go on to attend gradu- 
ate and jirofcNsional sciioois. B\- the 
organi/iition s measure, that's success. 

Dr. \. J()\ ce PaMie, a director with 
the National Association of State 
Uni\ ersities and Liuid Giiuit Colleges, 
dev eloped the idea of the fund in 19S7 
and canied it to Miller Brewing Co., 
w hich became the louudingcorjjoi-ate 
sponsor. The hnid's cuirent mission is 
to raise scliolarship, programmatic 
and capacity-building funds to "help 
member students and schools remain 
competitiv e. " 

*"\\'e recognized that if we were 
going to continue to ha\ e a pipeline of 
talented leaders who are prepared 
and empowered," sa\s .\shle\', who 
attended \\ile\ College in Marshall. 
Texas, "then there had to be a re- 
source to prov ide scholarships lor 
\oung people attending the public 
historicalb Black colleges and uni- 
versities." 

Although public schtwls, in gener- 
al, are less expensive than private 
schools and subsidized bv the state, 
often times, iinaucial aid doesn't cov - 



er the fidl costs of tuition, room and 
board. 

Coppin State Univ ersitv in Balti- 
more, Md., currentlv has 55 fully 
funded scholars and 49 partially 
fimded scholars, savs Dr. Hattie \. 
Wasiiington, vice president for insti- 
tutional advancement at Coppin 
State. 

"\\'e\e become more involv ed and 
diligent in ap|)Iviug for scholarships 
for our students," W ashington says. 
"The total support for this fiscal vear 
(ending June 30, 2001) is close to 
$2(KMKH)." 

F<jr the past three years, the Thur- 
good Marshall Fund has provided 
additional support to the ct)untrv"s 
five historically Black law schools, 
including the Howard I'niversity 
School of Law. Last vear, the fund 
gave out about $.5(K),()(K) in lavy school 
scholaiships, which made it the 
largest extemd funder of scholarships 
for students attending the histoiical- 
Iv Black law schools. Ashlev sav s. 

Calling the Marshall Fimd's deci- 
sion to extend opportimities to the 
nation's Black law schools "phenom- 
enal." Hubv Sberrod, assistant dean 
of admissions and f inancial aid at 
the Howard I'niversitv School of 
Law, says, "But for the fund, some 
students would not be able to gradii- 
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Footprints 



One ntrjiti I) mnn liadadfeam He dreamed he waswalk- 
/nualong ihH tx Muh with the Lord. Across the sky Hashed 
scenes from his life. For each scene, he noticed two sets 
of rootprmls in the sand, one belonged to him. and the 
other to the Lord. 

When the last scene ot his life ttasfted before him. he 
toothed back at the footprints in the Sand. He noticed that 
many limes along the path ol his file there was only one 
set ot footprints. He also noticed that II happened at the 
very lowest and saddest times in hEs life 

This reafly bothered hinund he questioned the Lord about 
11 "Lord yousnidthalinceldocidedlolollowyou.youa 
walk with me all the *ay But I hay» noticed that during 
the most troublesome times in my We. itiere is ""'l'"™ 
set of footprints I don i understand why when I neeoeo 
you most you woulrf^teave me" 

4. ' 
The Lord replied. "My precious, p^^os ""'^^^^ 
.1.1,1 I MMlId never leave you DuHng V"' " "X,mts it 
,ii,d suffering, when you see only on. set of footprints, 
was then thai I carried youV 
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Black presidents of New York colleges with large Black enrollments. Dr. Charles C. Kidd Sr. of 
York College/CUNY (left) and Dr. Edison O. Jackson of Medgar Evers College, are among the 
educational leaders and institutions receiving supplemental support from the Fund. 



SCHOLARSHIP ¥\}mcontinu^ 

ate law school." 

Sherrod, who's also an alumnae of 
Howard law school, says one student 
was packing her b^s to leave campus 
because she couldn't afford to stay 
when Sherrod called to notify her that 
she received the Marshall scholarship 
that would keep her in school. The 
student has since graduated. 

"These are the types of students 
that the Thurgood Marshall Fund 
really serves," Sherrod says. "It makes 
a substantial difference to our law 
school as a whole and to our individ- 
ual students." 

But the fund doesn't just stop with 
scholarships, which represent only 
about 40 percent of the organization's 
portfolio. Administrators also work 
with the member schools to provide 
fund-raising, leadership and techno- 
logical training. They also help with 
recruiting students and providing 
opportimities for faculty development 
and doctoral fellowships. 

In an America where the majority 
of state-run schools are not fidly fund- 
ed, the support of scholarship fimds 
such as this are key in providing 
much-needed resources to students 
and schools. Currently, states are 



funding about 40 percent of the 
school's budgets, according to statis- 
tics. The remainder has to be raised 
through fimd-raising and tuition and 
fees. Only 14 of the Thurgood Mar- 
shall fund's member schools have 
endowments of between $1 million 
and $10 million, Ashley says. The 
average endowment for a majority 
institution is about $200 million. 

That means that most historically 
Black public schools are operating at 
a crippling economic disadvantage. 
That disadvantage becomes more 
apparent when 85 percent of the stu- 
dents at these schools require some 
type of financial assistance. 

"Our goal is to put [ourselves] out 
of business some day, because our 
schools will be so empowered that 
they will be able to be completely 
self-sufficient, with endowments as 
large as the majority institutions," 
Ashley says. "Hopefxilly, that will hap- 
pen and there will not be a need for 
a Thurgood Marshall Scholarship 
Fund because our schools will have 
the experience and the knowledge to 
go out and raise the Idnds of funds 
that they need in order to support 
their students." 

— Kimberly Davis 
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HBCU* Directory ^ 



( Name 


President 


Location 


Founded ^ 


Alabama A&M University 


Dr. John T. Gibson 


Normal, Ala. 


1875 


Alabama State University 


Dr. Roosevelt Steptoe 


Montgomery, Ala. 


1867 


Albany State University 


Dr. Portia H. Shields 


Albany, Go. 


1903 


Alcorn State University 


Dr. Clinton Bristow Jr. 


Alcorn, Miss. 


1871 


Allen University 


Dr. John K. Waddell 


Columbia, S.C. 


1870 


Arkansas Baptist College 


William T. Keaton 


Little Rock, Ark. 


1884 


Barber-Scotia College 


Dr. Sammie Potts 


Concord, N.C. 


1867 


Benedict College 


Dr. David H. Swinton 


Columbia, S.C. 


1870 


Bennett College 


Dr. Althia F. Collins 


Greensboro, N.C. 


1873 


Bethune-Cookman College 


Dr. Oswald P. Bronson Sr. 


Daytona Beach, Flo. 


1904 


Bluefield State College 


Dr. Robert E. Moore 


Bluefield, W. Va. 


1895 


Bowie State University 


Dr. Calvin W. Lowe 


Bowie, Md. 


1865 


Central State University 


John W. Garland 


Wilberforce, Ohio 


1887 


Cheyney University 


Dr. W. Clinton Pettus 


Cheyney, Pa. 


1837 


Claflin College 


Dr. Henry N. Tinsdale 


Orangeburg, S.C. 


1869 


Clark Atlanta University 


Dr. Thomas W. Cole 


Atlanta, Go. 


1988 


Concordia College 


Dr Julius Jenkins 


Selma, Ala. 


1922 


Coppin State College 


Dr. Calvin W. Burnett 


Baltimore, Md. 


1900 


Delaware State University 


Dr. William B. DeLauder 


Dover, Del. 


1891 


Dillard University 


Dr. Michael L. Lomax 


New Orleans, La. 


1930 


Edward-Waters College 


Dr. Jimmy R. Jenkins Sr. 


Jacksonville, Flo. 


1866 


Elizabeth City State University 


Dr. Mickey L. Burnim 


Elizabeth City, N.C. 


1891 


Foyetteville State University 


Dr. Willis B. McLeod 


Foyetteville, N.C. 


1867 


Fisk University 


Dr. Carolynn Reid-Wallace 


Nashville, Tenn. 


1867 


Florida A&M University 


Dr. Frederick 5. Humphries 


Tallahassee, Fla. 


1887 


Florida Memorial College 


Dr Albert E. Smith 


Miami, Fla. 


1879 


Fort Valley State University 


Dr. Oscar L. Prater 


Fort Valley, Go. 


1895 


Grambling State University 


Dr. Neari Francois Warner 


Grambling, La. 


1901 


Hampton University 


Dr. William R. Harvey 


Hampton, Va. 


1868 


Harris-Stowe State College 


Dr. Henry Givens Jr. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


1857 


Howard University 


Atty. H. Patrick Swygert 


Washington, D.C. 


1867 


Huston-Tillotson College 


Dr. Larry L. Earvin 


Austin, Texas 


1952 


Interdenominational Theology 


Dr. Robert M. Franklin Jr. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


1958 


Center 








Jackson State University 


Dr. Ronald Mason Jr. 


Jackson, Miss. 


1877 


Jarvis Christian College 


Dr. Sebetha Jenkins 


Hawkins, Texas 


1912 


Johnson C. Smith University 


Dr. Dorothy C. Yancy 


Charlotte, N.C. 


1867 


Kentucky State University 


Dr. George W. Reid 


Frankfort, Ky. 


1886 


Knoxville College 


Dr. Barbara R. Hatton 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


1875 


Lane College 


Dr. Wesley C. McClure 


Jackson, Tenn. 


1895 


Lxingston University 


Dr. Ernest L. Holloway 


Langston, Okla. 


1897 


LeMoyne-Owen College 


Atty. George R. Johnson Jr. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


1968 


Lincoln University (Mo.) 


Dr. David B. Henson 


Jefferson City, Mo. 


1866 


Lincoln University (Pa.) 


Dr. Ivory V. Nelson 


Lincoln University, Pa. 


1854 


Livingstone College 


Dr. Algeania W. Freeman 


Salisbury, N.C. 


1879 


Miles College 


Dr. Albert J.H. Sloan II 


Fairfield, Ala. ^ ^ -| . . . 


1905 , 
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■Historically Black colleges and universities. For additional information, see the 
EBONY/Chevrolet Guide To Historically Black Colleges if Universities. 
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when you know how to make 
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Paine College 




Apply to Paine College and Begin the Path of Achievement! 

Submit to the Office of Admissions: 

a completed application 
official SAT or ACT scores 
three letters of recommendation 
an official transcripts 
an autobiographical essay 

Office of Admissions 
1235 Fifteenth Street 
Augusta. Georgia, 30901 
706.821.8320 or 
1.800.476.7703. 

For Academic Year 2001 -2002 



Tuition: $7,736 



Room & Board: $3,606 



Financial aid is available for all eligible students. 
Scholarship support is available from Paine College 
and other sources. Please contact the Office of 
Admissions for addtional information. 

Since its founding in 1882, Paine College graduates 
have excelled in their chosen professions and in 
master's and doctoral programs throughout the nation. 

Paine College is a church-related, four year, 
residential, commuter and ofF-site liberal arts college. 
Paine Is historically related to the United Methodist Church 
and the Christian Methodist Episcopal Church, and it is 
supported by the United Negro College Fund. 




Dr. Shirley A.R. Lewis, President 



HBCU* Directory 



Mississippi Valley State 

Dr. Lester C. Newman 
Itta Bena, Miss. 1 950 

Morehouse College 

Dr. Walter E. Mossey 
Atlanta, Ga. 1867 

Morgan State University 

Dr. Earl S. Richard son 
Baltimore, Md. 1867 

Morris Brown College 

Dr. Dolores E. Cross 
Atlanta, Ga. 1881 

Morris College 

Dr. Luns C. Richardson 
Sumpter, S.C. 1 908 

Norfolk State University 

Dr. Marie V. McDemmond 
Norfolk, Va. 1935 

North Carolina A&T State University 

Dr. James C. Renick 
Greensboro, N.C. 1891 

North Carolina Central University 

Dr. James Ammons 
Durham, N.C. 1910 

Oakwood College 

Dr. Delbert W. Baker 
Huntsville, Ala. 1896 

Paine College 

Dr. Shirley A. R. Lewis 
Augusta, Ga. 1882 

Paul Quinn College 

Dr. Lee E. Monroe Jr. 
Dallas, Texas 1872 

Philander Smith College 

Dr. Trudie Kibbe Reed 
Little Rock, Ark. 1877 
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I'roidcni Shirley A.R. Lewis congratulates honors student Natalia Foley on being accepted to graduate school 

Preparing for worldwide leadership in a family enviromem 

Since its founding in 1882, Paine College has maintained a legacy of achievement 
consisting of strong academic programs and a nurturing environment where 
students realize and surpass their greatest dreams. 

Paine College Graduates include: 

Ora McConner Jones 
Assistant Superintendent of Chicago Public Schools 

Prank Ycrby 

Internationally remmned author 

Louis Lomax 
Journalist 

Mack Gibson 
NASA consultant and first Black Ph.D. in Geology 

Michael Thurman 
Commissioner of Labor for the State of Georgia 

visit us online at www.paine.edu 

Paine College 1235 Fifteenth St. Augusta, GA 30901 (706)821-8320 

Dr. Shirley A.R. Lewis, President 
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"ades Dark Spots, 
ivens Skin Tone. 




HBCU* Directory 



Prairie View A&M University 

Dr. Charles A. Mines 
Prairie View, Texas 1 876 

Rust College 

Dr. David L. Beckley 
Holly Springs, Miss. 1 866 

Saint Augustine's College 

Dr. Dianne Boardley Suber 
Raleigh, N.C. 1867 

Savannah State University 

Dr. Carlton E. Brown 
Savannah, Ga. 1 890 

Selma University 

Dr. Alvin A. Cleveland 
Selma, Ala. 1878 

Show University 

Dr. Talbert O. Shaw 
Raleigh, N.C. 1865 

South Carolina State University 

Dr. Leroy Davis 
Orangeburg, S.C. 1 896 

Southern Univ. and A&M College 

Dr. Edward R. Jackson 
Baton Rouge, La. 1 880 

Southern Univ. at New Orleans 

Dr. Joseph Bouie Jr. 
New Orleans, Ixi. 1 956 

Spelman College 

Dr. Audrey F. Manley 
Atlanta, Ga. 1881 

Stillman College 

Dr. Earnest McNealey 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 1 876 

Talladega College 

Dr. Marguerite Archie-Hudson 
Talladega, Ala. 1867 

Tennessee State University 

Dr. James A. Hefner 
Nashville, Tenn. 1912 



Texas Southern University 

Dr. Priscilla D. Slade 
Houston, Texas 1 947 

Tougaloo College 

Dr Joe A. Lee 
Tougaloo, Miss. 1 869 

Tuskegee University 

Dr. Benjamin F. Payton 
Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 1 881 

University of Ark., Pine Bluff 

Dr. Lawrence A. Davis Jr. 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 1873 

Univ. of the District of Columbb 

Atty. Timothy L. Jenkins 
Wash., D.C. 1976 

Univ. of Marykind Eastern Shore 

Dr. Delores R. Spikes 
Princess Anne, Md. 1 948 

Virginki Unnn University 

Dr. Bernard W. Franklin 
Richmond, Va. 1865 

Vrginki Stale University 

Eddie N. Moore Jr. 
Richmond, Va. 1882 

West Virginki State College 

Dr. Hazo W. Carter Jr. 
Institute, W. Va. 1891 

Wilberforce University 

Dr. John L. Henderson 
Wilberforce, Ohio 1856 

Wiley Colege 

Dr. Haywood L. Strickland 
Marshall, Texas 1 873 

Winslon-Sdem State University 

Dr. Harold L. Martin Sr. 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 1892 

Xavier University 

Dr. Norman C. Francis 
New Orleans, La. 1925 
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Clinically proven results. 

2001 E.T Btowne Drug Co . liK All Bighls Reserved 



flDVfRTISfil UlfB Slits 



BENEDia COLLEGE 
www.Benedictedu 

ELIZABETH CITY UNIVERSITY 
www.ecsu.edu 

GRAMBLING STATE UNIVERSIT/ 
www.gram.edu 

HAMPTON UNIVERSITY 
www.hamptonu.edu 

JOHNSON C. SMITH UNh/ERSITV 
www.jcsu.edu 

LANE COLLEGE 
www.lanec0lle3e.edu 

LINCOLN UNIVERSIT/ 
www.lincolnu.edu 

LIVINGSTONE COLLEGE 

www.livingstone.edu 

MEDGAR EVERS COLLEGE 

www.mec.cuny.edu 

MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 

www.morehouse.edu 

MORRIS COLLEGE 
www.icusc.org/moms/mchome.htm 

NORFOLK STATE UNIVERSIT/ 

www.nsu.edu 

PAINE COLLEGE 

www.paine.edu 

SAINT AUGUSTINE'S COLLEGE 
www.st-aug.edu 

SHAW UNIVERSIT/ 

www.shawuniversity.edu 

SOUTH CAROLINA STATE UN^^RSIT/ 
www.scsu.edu 

TALLADEGA COLLEGE 
www.talladega.edu 

TEXAS SOUTHERN UNIVERSIT/ 
www.tsu.edu 

TUSKEGEE UNIVERSIT/ 
www.tuslcedu 

VIRGINIA STATE UNIVERSIT/ 
www.vsu.edu 

VIRGINIA UNION UNIVERSIT/ 
www.vuu.edu 

NVILEY COLLEGE 

www.wileyc.edu 

YORK COLLEGE 
www.yortccuny.edu 

AFFILIATES 

CIAA 
www.theciaa.com 

THURGOOD MARSHALL FOUNDATION 
www.thur300dmarshalKund.Oi3 

UNCF 
www.uncf.org 
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Vision Unites Us: Creating New Horizons 




Founded in 1865, Virginia Union University continues 
to provide excellent teaching and enlightened 
guidance for students in several academic disciplines. 
Located in one of the nation's most culturally diverse 
cities, Richmond, Va., the university sits in the midst 
of a thriving metropolis with state-of-the art learning, 
medical, recreation and cultural facilities. Virginia 
Union has produced numerous influential leaders, 
including L. Douglas Wilder, America's first black 
governor since Reconstruction. Our Samuel DeWitt 
Proctor School of Theology has produced leading 
ministers throughout the world. The recent addition 
of a wireless backbone network allows students and 
faculty to access the Internet from anywhere on VUU's 
100-acre campus. Virginia Union Is proud of its 
history and excited about the future. 



For a University application and other information call 
the VUU OfRce of Admissions Toll-Frec 1.800-368.3227. 
Or write: 1500 N. Lombardy St. Richmond, Va. 23220 



Building Upon 

A Tradition of Excellence 



uerial 




By Eunice W. Johnson 



French 
Ready-to-Wear 
2001 

^ or the coming 
cool weather sea- 
^ sons, French design- 
ers offer plenty of sophisti- 
cated looks in dresses, 
suits and outenvear to 
help you wrap up for win- 
ter in style. From street- 
wise chic to classic time- 
less pieces, there is variety 
in the creations with plen- 
ty of options to appease 
every fashion taste. 

Celine's relaxed rustic 
looks include several out- 
fits in black with slim, 
belted knit dresses worn 
under short jackets of 
leather or wool, or under a 
voluminous down coat, all 
accented with funky boots. 

Other designers also 
favored leather. Michael 
Klein's sophisticated black 
dress was accessorized 
with a wide leather cum- 
merbund, and Costume 
International offered a 
rich, dramatic leather 
wrap coat. Among the 
suits on the scene this 
winter are Lolita 
Lempicka's pumpkin- 
hued, two-piece and 
Valentino's red peplum 
creation. A number of 
designers showed trendy 
fur jackets and coats, as 
well as stylish, wearable 
clothing that will appeal 
to everyone. 
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Left: Simple V- 
neck, knee-lengrti 
wool dress is 
worn with wide 
leather cummer- 
bund. By Michael 
Klein. 



Left: Lilac and black wool knit 
ensemble from Veronique Leroy 

unites mini sweater dress, over- 
sized shawl with knee and arm 
warmers. Note: White booties. 

Right: Balmoin's dyed, two-tone 
red fur cape is worn over mini 
cocktail dress with sequined 
square panels. 









\ 
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iitroducing new Glade' Duet; 
the first 2-in-l air fi-eshener. 



a gel 




Glade*^JDuef is the only air freshener that's 
}e\ and a spray all in one. A gel for continu 



freshness, and a spray for a burst of freshne 
So when nothing else will|||o it, do it with Due 





Above: Long sweater 
dress by Celine is worn 
under cropped pec 
jacket and topped with 
leather cap. Note: 
Rugged boots. 



Above: Michel Klein pairs 
three-quarter-length belted 
leather jacket with patch 
pockets with short shirred 
and layered skirt. Note: Red 
and black cowboy boots. 



Right: Elegant red 
winter suit has 
peplum jacket with 
round neck and five 
large buttons, worn 
over straight knee- 
length skirt and 
accessorized with red 
handbag, by 
Valentino. 



Above: Leather 
bomber jacket 
with zipper 
and snap clo- 
sures worn 
over pleated 
dress. 
Accessorized 
with black 
I calf-high boots 
and skull cap, 
by Celine. 
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On our model: 
Elements' Earth lip- 
stick with Bronze lip 
liner. Metallic Sable, 
Toast and Persian Pink 
shadows: Chocolate 
Chip blush and Tan 
Glo Perfect Finish 
Creme Makeup. 



Earth 



Heat 



Rain 



The Elements 



your discovery begins now 




A collection for todays eyes and lips in shades of 

Storm, Blaze, Ember, Flame, Earth, Meat and Rain 



Fashion Rir^ 



Another fine product from Ebony and Jet Chicago . New Yorl< . London . Paris © Fashion Fair Cosmetics 2001 

www.lashionlair.coni 




'1 iit:^'i:];it^iiit^ii 



Shades that are new! Shades that are now! Shades that are you! 

Visit the Fashion Fair Counter and try the Elements Color Collection. 

Receive a 7-piece gift with a $ 1 7.00 or more Fashion Fair purchase at these fine stores. 



Aug. 12 - Aug. 25 

ALABAMA 
MACY^S 

Hoover 

Aug. 19 - Sept. 1 

ALABAMA 
PARISIAN 

Birmingham; Fairfield; 
Mobile; Montgomery; 
Tuscaloosa 

GEORGIA 
PARISIAN 

Columbus 

INDIANA 
PARISIAN 

Indianapolis 

MICHIGAN 
PARISIAN 

Livonia 

Aug. 26 -Sept. 8 

ALABAMA 
BELK 

Gadsden 

BELK-KITCHENS 

Anniston 

ARKANSAS 
BELK 

Stuttgart 

CONNECTICUT 
FILENPS 

Farmington; Manchester 

FLORIDA 
BELK 

De Land; Gainesville; 
Jacksonville; Lake City; 
Lakeland; Leesburg; 
Melbourne; Ocala; 
Orange Park; Sebring; 
St. Augustine; Titusville; 
Winter Haven 



GEORGIA 
BELK 

Albany; Americus; Athens; 
Bainbridge; Brunswick; 
Carrollton; Centerville; 
Cordele; Covington; Dou"las; 
Dublin; Gainesville; Griffin; 
La Grange; Macon; 
Milledgeville; Moultrie; 
Newnan; Rome; Savannah; 
St. Marys; Statesboro; 
Thomaston; Thomasville; 
Tifton; Valdosta; Vidalia; 
Waycross 

DILLARD^S 

Buford; Douglasville 

LOUISIANA 
DILLARD^S 

Monroe 

MASSACHUSEHS 
FILENPS 

Boston; Braintree; 
Cambridge; Springfield 

MISSISSIPPI 
BELK 

Corinth 

DILLARD^S 

Jackson; Ridgeland; 
Vicksburg 

NORTH CAROLINA 
BELK 

Ahoskie; Albermarle; 
Asheboro; Asheville; 
Burlington; Gary; Chapel Hill; 
Charlotte; Clinton; Concord; 
Dunn; Durham; Eden; 
Elizabeth City; Fayetteville; 
Forest City; Gastonia; 
Goldsboro; Greensboro; 
Greenville; Henderson; 
Hickory;High Point; 
Jacksonville; Kinston; 
Laurinburg; Lincolnton; 
Lumberton; Monroe; 
Morganton; New Bern; 
Pineville; Raleigh; Reidsville; 
Roanoke Rapids; Rockingham; 
Rocky Mountain; Sahsbury; 



Sanford; Shelby; SilerCity; 
Smithfieid; Southern Pines; 
Statesville; Washington; 
Whiteville; Williamston; 
Wilmington; Wilson; 
Winston-Salem 

OKLAHOMA 
DILLARD^S 

Lawton; Midwest City; 
Muskogee; Norman; 
Oklahoma City; Tulsa 

RHODE ISLAND 
FILENPS 

Providence; Warwick 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
BELK 

Aiken; Anderson; Beaufort; 
Camden; Charleston; 
Columbia; Conway; Florence; 
Gaffney; Georgetown; 
Greenville; Greenwood; 
Greer; Hartsville; 
Lake City;Lancaster; 
Laurens; Mount Pleasant; 
Myrtle Beach; North Augusta; 
Orangeburg; Rock Hill; 
Seneca; Spartanburg; 
Summerville; Sumter; 
Union; Waterboro 

TENNESSEE 
BELK 

Clarksville; Jackson 

TEXAS 
BELK 

Paris 

VIRGINIA 
BELK 

Charlottesville; Danville; 
Farmville; Franklin; 
Fredericksburg; Lynchburg; 
Martinsville; Roanoke; 
South Boston; Suffolk 

WEST VIRGINIA 
BELK 

Bluefield 



Sept. 2 -Sept. 15 

CALIFORNIA 
MACY'S 

Bakersfield; Cerritos; 
Concord; Culver City; 
Daly City; Fairfield; Fre.sno; 
Hay ward; Los Angeles; 
Montclair; Pasadena; 
Richmond; Riverside; 
Sacramento; San Bernardino; 
San Diego; San Francisco; 
San Jose; San Leandro; 
Stockton; Torrance 

LOUISIANA 
ABDALLAS 

Lafayette 

NEVADA 
MACY^S 

Las Vegas 

TEXAS 

LORD & TAYLOR 

Dallas; Houston; Piano 

MACY^S 

Houston 

Sept. 9 -Sept. 22 

ALABAMA 
ROGERS 

Florence; 
Muscle Shoals 

COLORADO 
LORD & TAYLOR 

Broomfield; 
Denver 

CONNECTICUT 
LORD & TAYLOR 

Farmington; 
Manchester; Meriden; 
Trumbull 

DELAWARE 
LORD & TAYLOR 

Newark 



"Ria OF 

^OIUMBIA 
LORD & TAYLOR 

Washington 

FLORIDA 
LORD & TAYLOR 

Aventura: Fort Lauderdale; 
Miami: Palm Beach County; 
Plantation; West Palm Beach 

GEORGIA 
LORD & TAYLOR 

Alpharetta; Atlanta; Buford 

RICHES 

Augusta; Macon; Savannah 

ILLINOIS 

LORD & TAYLOR 

Oak Brook 

KENTUCKY 
LORD & TAYLOR 

Louisville 

LOUISIANA 
LORD & TAYLOR 

New Orleans 

MARYLAND 
LORD & TAYLOR 

Annapolis: Baltimore; 
Columbia; Gaithersburg; 
Kingston; Owings Mills 

MASSACHUSETTS 
LORD & TAYLOR 

Boston; Braintree; 
Holyoke; Natick 

MICHIGAN 
LORD & TAYLOR 

Dearborn; Novi 

MISSISSIPPI 
TAYLOR-HARRIS 

Gulfport 

MISSOURI 
LORD & TAYLOR 

St. Louis 

NEW JERSEY 
LORD & TAYLOR 

Moorestown 

NORTH CAROLINA 
LORD & TAYLOR 

Raleigh 

OHIO 

LORD & TAYLOR 

Columbus 

OREGON 
MEIER & FRANK 

Portland; Tigard 



PENNSYLVANIA 
LORD & TAYLOR 

Bala Cynwood; Harrisbure; 
King of Prussia; Philadelphia 

RHODE ISLAND 
LORD & TAYLOR 

Providence 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
RICHES 

Columbia; 
Greenville 

VIRGINIA 
LORD & TAYLOR 

Fairfax; McLean; 
Sterling; Virginia Beach 

WASHINGTON 
BON MARCHE 

Seattle; 
Tacoma 

Sept. 16 "Sept 29 

CONNECTICUT 
LORD & TAYLOR 

Stamford 

FLORIDA 
PARISIAN 

Tallahassee 

ILLINOIS 
BERGNER^S 

Bloomington; Champaign; 
Forsvthe; Galesburg; 
Macnesney Park; Peoria; 
Rockford; Springfield; 
Urbana 

CARSON PIRIE 

scon 

Aurora; Bourbonnais; 
Calumet City; 
Chicago Ridge; 
Chicago; Dundee; Joliet; 
Lincolnwood; Lombard; 
Matteson; North Riverside; 
Orland Park; Quincy; 
Schaumburg; Waukegan 

INDIANA 
CARSON PIRIE 
SCOTT 

Hammond; 
Merrillville 

ELDER BEERMAN 

Anderson; Elkhart; Muncie 

LOUISIANA 
MC RAE^S 

Baton Rouge 

MICHIGAN 
ELDER BEERMAN 

Benton Harbor; Jackson; 
Muskegon 



MINNESOTA 
HERBERGER^S 

Bloomington; Roseville; 
St. Paul 

NEW JERSEY 
LORD & TAYLOR 

Bridgewater; Eatontown; 
Freehold; Lawrenceville; 
Livingston; Paramus; 
Wayne Westfield; 
Woodbridge 

NEW YORK 
LORD & TAYLOR 

Bayshore; Garden City; 
Huntington Station; 
New York; Scarsdale; 
Syracuse; Victor; 
West Nyack 

OHIO 

ELDER BEERMAN 

Cincinnati; Dayton; 
Hamilton; Lima; Toledo 

PENNSYLVANIA 
LORD & TAYLOR 

Pittsburgh 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
PARISIAN 

Charleston 

TENNESSEE 
PROFFin^S 

Knoxville 

TEXAS 
DILLARD^S 

Abilene; Amarillo; 
Arlington; Austin; 
Beaumont; Cedar Park; 
College Station; 
Corpus Christi; Dallas; 
Denton; Fort Worth; 
Friendswood; Houston; 
Humble; Hurst; Irving; 
Killeen; Lake Jackson; 
Lewisville; Longview; 
Lubbock; Mesquite; 
Midland; Pasadena; Piano; 
Port Arthur; Richardson; 
San Antonio; Sherman; 
Sugarland; Temple; 
Texas City; Tyler; Waco; 
Wichita Falls; Woodlands 

WEST VIRGINIA 
ELDER BEERMAN 

Charleston 

WISCONSIN 
BOSTON STORE 

Madison; Milwaukee; 
Racine; Wauwatosa 



ELDER BEERMAN 

Beloit 

Sept. 23 - Oct. 6 

CANADA 
THE BAY 

Alberta; Bramalea; Calgary; 
Dartmouth; Edmonton; 
Hamilton; Mississauga; 
Montreal; North York; 
Nova Scotia; Ontario; 
Ottawa; Pickering; Quebec; 
Scarborough; Toronto; 
Ville D'Anjou; 
Willowdale; Windsor 

FLORIDA 
MACY^S 

Miami; 

N. Miami Beach; 
Plantation 

PARISIAN 

Orlando; 
Sanford 

GEORGIA 
MANSOURS 

La Grange 

ILLINOIS 
FAMOUS BARR 

Fairview Heights 

INDIANA 
L. S. AYRES 

Fort Wayne; 
Indianapolis 

KANSAS 
lONES STORE 

Overland Park 

LOUISIANA 

COLLEGIATE 

SHOPPE 

Grambling 

MICHIGAN 
STEKETEE^S 

Kalamazoo 

MISSOURI 
FAMOUS BARR 

Florissant; St. Louis 

lONES STORE 

Kansas City 

TENNESSEE 
DILLARD^S 

Memphis 

TEXAS 
KNIEFF^S 

Mt. Pleasant 
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PHOTOS 


FROM PHOTOS, 

old or new, bsw or 
color, Polaroids, art, 
M)!' image up to 8"xi0" or 
35mm color negs. (returned) 




Popular Packages 

★ 40 Wallets — 

★ 32 Wailets& ^-b"xT}^I!B^L 

★ 2 Custom 8"x10" 

★ 20 Jumbo Wallets yt^rm 

★ 4 Jumbos& 4-5"x7''V«i'^ 


Bonus Offer 

Choice ol 5"x7" 
or 4 Jumbo 
Wallets 
FREE 

with your order! 


Mix & Match 

★ 8 Wallets M.50 

★ 4Jumbo Wallets. ..'1.50 

★ 2 Prints 4"x6" ,..'2.00 

★ 2Prints3y2"x5"....»1.50 
*1Enlrgmt.5"x7"...'1.50 

★ 1 Custom 8"x10"... '3.00 
*1Poster16"x20"...'8.00 

★ 1 Poster 20"x30".'12.00J 


POSTAGE a HANDLtNO 

Up to SS.OO . ... add$1 
S5.01 to $10.00 . .. $2 
$10.01 to $15.00 .. $3 
$15.01 to $20.00 .. $4 
Over $20 FREE 
Queslloni? Oil M.F9.4EST 
(508)677-4444 
1-800-332-6567 
wwwRelianceColor.com 

SPEEDY SERVICE 


Guaranteed. Send payment will) plioto(s) and return address to: 
1 I'or 4-DAY iri-LA6 k RELIANCE COLOR LABS. INC. 
MFi 1 irilll mimm PO Box 96300 studio B56 
r addh r Washington, D.C. 20090 



LYRIC CHOm GOWNS 



"Professionally tailored gowns 
of lasting beauty." 



catalog and 
fabric samples. 

LYRIC 

CHOIK GOWN CO 

P.O. Box 16954-KG 
Jacksonville, FL 32245 
CALL TOLL FREE 
1-800-847-7977 
www.lyricrobes.com 




DEBT CONSOLIDATION 

O Reduce Payments Dramatically 
O Cut Interest Rates in Half 
O One Simple Monthly Payment 
O Loan Program Available 



Free Consultation - Non-Profit Organization 
1^00-472-5305 ext. 302 



PMKH YOUR BOOK! 

BP 



Our FREE step-by-step Guiiie to 
Self Publishing gives you all 
features and prices up-front. 
You're ensured quality with 
in-house printing and bindery 
services. We offer low minimum 
quantities - only 200 books! Call 
or write lor our FREE guide. 



MORRIS 

PUBLISHING 

3212 f. Hwy30 
Kearney, NE 68847 



800-650-7888, ext. ebb 

www.morrispublishing.com 



IMPORTANT! 
IF YOU ARE 
MOVING SOON, 

please advise EBONY at 
least five weel<s before you 

move. Send old and new 

addresses to expedite the 
change. You may remove the 

address label from your 
magazine and enclose it with 

your new address. 
Change of address should be 
sent to EBONY, P.O. Box 690, 

Chicago, IL 60690-9966. 
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Cleansed, Toned and Refreshed 
all in one easy step. \ 



wvwv.fashionfair.com 

fine product (ram EBONY and (FT Chicago . Ni-w Yuck . tontlon . P.iris 




FASHION FAIR 
''RAGRANCF FREE 



Hidden Beauty 

FOAMING 
FACIAL 
CLEANSER 



Gel Nedoyaiit 

Moussanl 
Pour Le Visage 



163 ml e 5.5 FL.OZ 



FROM THEilMlUILES 



Dr. Mary McLeod Bethune, who founded Bediune-Cookinan College on a Daytona Beach, Fla., dump site in 
1904 with $1.50 and six Black students, is the recipient of admiring glances from students as she walks the 
campus. The pioneer Black woman college president, who influenced t\vo generations of educational and 
political leaders, lUso was founder of the National Council of Negro Women and served as a special ad\asor 
to Presidents Roosevelt iuid Tmmaii. The first Black woman to receive a major appointment from the U.S. 
government (director of Negro Affairs of the National Youth Administration), she played a major role in 
focusing attention on a variety of Black problems. 
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Share 

WORD 

CELEBRATinC 

BLACK 

Hi STORY 



Will YOU 

Make the Pledge? 

At Kmart, we pledge to honor and respect the many 
contributions of African-Americans. You can make 
the pledge by visiting the Share The Word mobile 
museum at a Kmart store in your area. 

wwwMuelight.com/share 



